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THE NEW PLAYS 


The Invisible Foe. A strong, well-acted, 
psychic play in which the clue to a sus- 
pected man’s innocence of crime is found 
with the aid of the dead. Thrillingly tense 
situations well worked out. (Harris Thea- 
ter.) 


The Climaz, by Edward Locke, owes a 
successful revival to Eleanor Painter’s 
charm of voice and acting. The theme is 
an old one—marriage versus career—but 
the character delineation is humanly live. 
(Comedy Theater.) 

Who was The Woman in Room 13? The 
audience knows, but the chief of police 
and one woman’s husband keep guessing 
till the curtain goes down on the most ex- 
citing melodrama of the season. (Booth 
Theater. ) 

Stuart Walker’s. season opens. with 
three plays of unusual artistic merit: A 
Night in Avignon, a richly poetic play by 
Cole Young Rice; Stingy, a colorful naive 
pantomime; The Laughter of the Gods, 
Lord Dunsany’s fatalistic drama of deca- 
dent pomp and eternal vengeance in an- 
cient Egypt. (Punch and Judy Theater.) 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 


THE Ex-Crown PriInce-—My father did 
not desire war. 

GELLETT Burcess—He almost keeled 
over, killed with cold. 

Lioyp C. 
as chummy as comets. 

EE. W. HowE—We all denounce autoc- 
racy, and all practise it. 

Wooprow WILson—Just a little expo- 
sure will solve most questions, 

DoveLtas MaLtLocK—Nothing is lost by 
repetition except a reputation. 

MARSHAL JOFFRE—It is not I who am 
victor of the Marne—it is the poilu. 

REPRESENTATIVE SLOAN—I am _ opposed 
to giving $100,000,000 to keep Woodrow 
in the king row. 

Captain B. C. Preston—The Belgians 
propose to annex Limburg so as to add 
strength to their frontier. 

W. L. GrorcE—It is not the accurate 
people who are always accurate. It is the 
inaccurate people on their guard. 

Witt1amM Howarp Tart—I verily be- 
lieve we are in sight of the Promised Land. 
I hope we may not be denied its enjoyment. 

Senator Kine—Genuine orthodox so- 
cialism does have some merit, but Bol- 
shevism stands out condemned by God, 
man and even by Hell itself. 

Sam Masairuim—Agitators for indus- 
trial democracy have at least common hon- 
esty; they can look into a mirror without 
a desire to expectorate into each others 
faces. 

Wu1uM D. GuTHre—We should not 
forget that economic and racial considera- 
tions at times overthrow reason and ab- 
stract justice, which we found to be the 
ease when it me necessary for us to 
violate a treaty with China, as evidenced 
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by the opinions of the Supreme Court in 
the famous Chinese exclusion case. 
CARDINAL GIBBONS—To me it is very 
strange that after 2000 years men should 
pass legislation which strikes at the very 
fundamentals of the Christian religion. We 
have 20,000 Catholic clergymen in the 
United States who every day offer the 
sacrament of the mass. How can they per- 
form this duty if they cannot obtain wine? 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted io 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 


roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 
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POETS OF TODAY 


People who have never fought like 
to read poems of war’s glory and en- 
nobling sacrifice. But the men who 
have been there know war better than 
that. Their reactions, sometimes hu- 
morous, sometimes bitter, alway sin- 
cerely founded on the realities of ex- 
perience, have been put into poetry by 
Siegfried Sassoon, a captain in the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, who has been 
thru three periods of fighting in France 
and one in Palestine. Robert Nichols 
repeats the soldiers’ opinion of Captain 
Sassoon’s poetry: “That’s the stuff we 
want. The more he lays it on thick the 
better. We’re fed up with the old men’s 
death-or-glory stunt.” 

Mr. Nichols himself says: “You civ- 
ilized persons who read this book, not 
only as a poet but as a soldier, I beg of 
you not to turn from it. Read it again 
and again till its words become part of 
your consciousness. While war is a pos- 
sibility man is little better than a sav- 
age and civilization the mere moments 
of rest between a succession of night- 
mares. It is to help to end this horror 
that Siegfried Sassoon and the many 
others who feel like him have continued 
to fight, as after the publication of this 
book he fought in Palestine and in 
France.” 

The two* poems by Captain Sassoon 
that we quote below are taken from 
Counter-Attacks and Other Poems, 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co.: 


THE GENERAL 

“Good-morning; good-morning!” the Gen- 
eral said 

When we met him last week on our way to 
the line. 

Now the soldiers he smiled at are most of 
‘em dead, 

And we’ re cursing his staff for incompetent 
swine. 

leat a ety old. ecard,” grunted Harry 








As P + Aad Arras with rifle and 
pack, 


But he did for them both by his sieal of 
attack. 
SUICIDE IN THE TRENCHES 
I knew a simple soldier boy 
Who grinned at life in empty joy, 
Slept soundly thru the lonesome dark, 


. And whistled early with the lark. 


In winter trenches, cowed and glum, 
With crumps and lice and lack of rum, 
He put a bullet thru his brain. 

No one spoke of him again. 


You smug-faced crowds with kindling eye 
Who cheer when soldier lads march by, 
Sneak home and pray you'll never know 
The hell where youth and laughter go. 
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DIN 
A TRULY GREAT 
BUILDING MATERIAL 


Since the human race dwelt in caves in the rock nearly 
every human being has harbored the feeling, that the 
great fundamental building, material is stone—protecting, 
massive, everlastin}, dignified, beautiful stone. No man- 
ufactured substitute has taken or ever can take its place. 


The substitution of other materials has always been 
largely a matter of price. But today, Indiana Limestone, 
“The Aristocrat of Building Materials,’ is within the 
reach of almost everyone. 


INTRINSIC MERIT 


You are no doubt familiar with Indiana Limestone, for 
there is no locality in the United States or Canada where 
it is not represented. Quite likely, however, you know 
it only as “that beautiful grayish stone the post-office is 
built of” —or the court-house or the Smith's resi- 
dence. Fuller knowlede and positive identification is an 
asset to all who are interested in any building and the 
producers of Indiana Limestone are associated together to 
furnish this information. The undersigned has nothin, 
to sell, but has a service to Zive. below. 


“INDUSTRIALIZED” PRODUCTION 


Banish from your mind the “old stone quarry” in which 
you used to swimand hide; forgetthe “bi3’ brain tener out- 
skirtsof yourtown and substitute a picture of two counties in 
Indiana cut upwith yawnin, chasms from which mountains 
of Indiana Limestone have taken; a picture of millions 
of dollars invested in modern machinery, equipment, and 
buildings; of interlacing railway spurs and of the energetic, 
orderly activity of great forces of men. Place the whole at 
the “center of population” of the United States (the U. S. 

places it there) and you have this ancient-modern 
buildin3, material more accessible to the average Ameri- 
can than any other. 


Ee | MODERATE COST—QUICK DELIVERIES 
4th Presbyterian Church, ChicaBo, Variegated Indiana Li 


So the comparatively low price of Indiana Limestone, “The Aristo- 
we ee ty pe crat of Buildin Materisls,” which makes it availableandavailed of for 
— = 7 ee such a diversity of buildings everywhere, is the result of modern pro- . 
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duction methods and yee facilities. Indiana Limestone can 
be and is produced and delivered with all the facility and promptness 
of a manufactured article. 


INFORMA TION—We invite ya to be further informed. Write 
tor Vol. 1, General Information; Vol. IV, Banks; Vol. XVII, Designs 
for $12,000 houses. A sample of Indiana Limestone showing, several 
finishes will be sentif requested. Ask questions. Itisacardinal principle 
of this association not to recommend Indiana Limestone where some- 
thing, else would be better. 


rs i, INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASS’'N 
ee co BOX 514, BEDFORD, INDIANA _~ 
Coombs Street Bridde, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Solid masonryo 
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twenty-seven nations assembled at Paris to settle the 

state of Europe according to the principle of self- 
determination there is no representative of the nation that 
has more European territory and population than all the 
twenty-seven put together, and has suffered more losses 
than any of them in fighting on their side. It is like a cor- 
poration meeting with the holder of the majority stock ex- 
cluded. The Allied Powers are holding official conferences 
with their friends, their enemies and the neutrals, but 
Russia being, it seems, neither friend, enemy nor neutral, 
they are not on speaking terms with her. In true demo- 
cratic fashion Liberia and Hayti, Czechoslovakia and Hed- 
jaz have seats at the table beside such great powers as 
China, the United States, and Great Britain, but there is no 
spokesman for the 180,000,000 Russians. Yet obviously 
something must be done about Russia even if nothing can 
be done with Russia. Any settlement that does not settle 
the affairs of a country comprizing one-sixth of the land 
in the world and inhabited by an active, not to say turbu- 
lent, population is likely soon to be unsettled. The President 
in his address to Congress of January 8, 1918, defining the 
war aims of the United States, said: 

There is, moreover, a voice calling for these definitions of 
principle and of purpose which is, it seems to me, more thril ing 
and more compelling than any of the many moving voices with 
which the troubled air of the world is filled. It is the voice of 
the Russian people. Whether their present leaders be- 
lieve it or not, it is our heartfelt desire and hope that some way 
may be opened whereby we may be privileged to assist the people 
of Russia to attain their utmost hope of liberty and ordered peace, 

One of the famous fourteen stipulations which the Presi- 
dent prescribed and the Allies accepted is: 

VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settle- 
ment of all questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and 
freest codperation of the other nations of the world in obtaining 
for her an unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for the 
independent determination of her own political development and 
national policy and assure her of a sincere welcome into the 
society of free nations under institutions of her own choosing; 
and, more than a welcome, assistance also of every kind that she 
may need and may herself desire. The treatment accorded Russia 
by her sister nations in the months to come will be the acid test 
of their good-will, of their comprehension of her needs as distin- 
guished from their own interests, and of their intelligent and 
unselfish sympathy. 

The difficulty of securing. a representation of Russia at 
the table where her fate is being decided is that there is 
no one authorized to speak for the country as a whole. In 
Paris claiming recognition there are such men as Sazanov, 
the Czar’s Foreign Secretary who negotiated the scandalous 
secret treaties, and Prince Lvov, who headed the first Pro- 
visional Government; but they are without honor in their 
own country. Professor Miliukov, who was the leading spirit 
in that Government and is well known in America, has been 
expelled from France, presumably because he is accused of 
conspiring with the Germans to restore the monarchy. 


|: is curious to see that among the representatives of 
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Kerensky, who also was once popular here, is not allowed 
to come to the United States or return to Russia. He hates 
the Bolsheviki as much as anybody can, for they overthrew 
him, but he suspects the Allies, as the following extract 
from a letter recently published in The Dial shows: 

I believe it is possible to éall a general election for a constituent 
assembly, to include delegates from every part of Russia. Eng- 
land and France oppose this, because it would restore Russia to 
her former international position. They opposed my going to 
America in September, because they did not want America to 
know the truth about Russia. 

The victorious Allies are forgetting their idealistic war aims. 
England and France already have agreed on the division of their 
spheres of influence in disintegrated Russia. If three men are 
fighting a brigand and one of them is knocked out, the others, 
who continue to whip him, ought to help their comrade to his 
feet, instead of robbing his pockets. 

I. appeal to America to remember the good side of Russia's 
part in the war, as well as the unfortunate. Perhaps President 
Wilson’s presence at the peace conference will prevent any 
brigandage. 


Nicholas Tchaikowsky, a revolutionist of the old school 
and formerly a Kansas farmer, has come to Paris from 
Archangel, but the Government of which he is the nominal 
head is altogether dependent for its limited power upon the 
Allied and American forces. 

The last remnant of legal government was the group of 
members of the Constituent Assembly gathered at Omsk, 
Siberia, but they have been shot, imprisoned or dispersed 
and Admiral Kolchak has become absolute dictator at 
Omsk. But his sway over Siberia is disputed by General 
Semenov, who controls the railroad from Lake Baikal to 
Manchuria and threatens to cut off his supplies. The two 
factions have come into conflict and it is said that the 
British and French favor Kolchak and the Japanese favor 
Semenov. 

Then there is General Deniken with a Cossack army 
fighting the Bolsheviki of the Caucasus and the Republi- 
cans of the Ukraine. 

Lastly, there are the Bolsheviki, who have no more legal 
standing than these factions, but much more real power. 
The advance of the Allied and American armies into Russia 
rallied to their support the peasants and other opponents, 
and the collapse of Germany has given them an opportunity 
to recover the border lands of Esthonia, Lithuania, Cour- 
land, Poland, White Russia, and Ukrainia, which the Ger- 
mans had taken from Russia by the treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 
The Soviet Government has now six well equipt armies in 
the field and is spending millions in foreign propaganda. 

But it seems that the two men who have by working to- 
gether succeeded in maintaining control of Great -Russia 
for over a year, are now parting company. Trotzky, who is 
by temperament fanatical, intolerant and jealous, is still 
stubbornly opposed to any concessions or compromises, but 
Lenine, who is more diplomatic and practical, has tried to 
come to an agreement with the Mensheviki (minority oppo- 
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sition) of Russia and with outside Powers. It is variously 
rumored that Trotzky has executed, imprisoned, and exiled 
Lenine, but if so his triumph will be short lived, for with- 
out such a counterpoise he can hardly retain his power. 

It is known that at least as early as October overtures 
from the Lenine faction were made to the Allies and Amer- 
ica for an armistice and a conference. These repeated 
appeals, like all others from Bolsheviki, met with no official 
response, and apparently produced no impression, but we 
now learn thru the publication by the Socialist journal 
Humanité of the secret correspondence of the French For- 
eign Minister that the British Government favored receiving 
delegates of the Soviet Government as well as of the other 
Russian factions. This was at first received with incred- 
ulity, and both Secretary of State Lansing at Paris and 
Acting Secretary of State Polk at Washington denied that 
any such proposal had been received from the British Gov- 
ernment. But the French Foreign Minister, M. Pichon, ac- 
knowledged the authenticity of the published letter and on 
the following day, January 12, Mr. Polk explained that the 
State Department at Washington had received the British 
note but did not forward it to Paris because it was assumed 
that the American peace commission would have the same 
information. The Pichon note as printed in Humanité 
begins: 

On January 5, 1919, the British Embassy sent to me a British 
proposition, which also was sent to Rome, Washington and 
Tokio, suggesting the sending of a message to the Government of 
the Soviets at Moscow, to the Governments of General Kolchak 
at Omsk, General Denikine at Ekaterinodar and Nicholas Tchai- 
kowsky at Archangel, and also to all the other governments con- 
stituted by the different Russian nationalities. 

This message would invite all these governments and all Rus- 
sian parties completely to cease hostilities, violence and repri- 
sals and establish peace both among each other and with the 
neighboring states. This truce would be requested for the dura- 
tion of the peace conference, one of the ends of which is to re- 
establish peace in Russia and the neighboring countries and 
bring the desired succor to the suffering populations. 

In case the various Russian governments, including that of the 
Soviets, should comply with this invitation, they would be per- 
mitted to send delegates to the peace conference 

To this proposal Foreign Minister Pichon returned a 
determined and indignant refusal, beginning: 

The criminal regime of the Bolsheviki, which does not repre- 
sent in any degree that of a democratic government or furnish 
any possibility whatever of developing into a government, since 
it is supported solely by the lowest passions of anarchical oppres- 
sion, in negation of all the principles of public and private right, 
cannot claim to be recognized as a regular government. 

If the Allies were weak or imprudent enough to act thus they 
would give the lie, in the first place, to the principles of justice 
and right which constitute their force and honor and would give 
to the Bolshevik propaganda in the outside world a power and 
extension to which they would run the risk of being the first vic- 
tims. The French Government, so far as it is concerned, will 
make no contract with crime. 

The French policy as declared by M. Pichon before Par- 
liament and by M. Noulens, the French Ambassador to 
Russia, before the Peace Conference, is to root out Bolshe- 
vism with all the power of the Allied armies. The French 
have in fact begun active operations from the south with 
Odessa as a base. But it will be difficult to get codperation 
in such a gigantic undertaking from the war-wearied na- 
tions. There is serious opposition in the United States 

Senate to the further employment of American troops in 
a country against which we have not declared war. The 
Canadian troops ordered to Vladivostok are disgusted, it is 
rumored, to the point of mutiny. The Japanese have with- 
drawn 25,000 of their men from Siberia. The Czechs are 
anxious to get back to their own land and accuse the Allies 
of having induced them to remain in Russia by assurances 
of reinforcements that have never been sent. The attempt 
to set Russia aright by force has had the effect feared by 
President Wilson when he said: 


Military intervention in Russia would be more likely to add to 


the present sad confusion there than to cure it and would injure 
Russia rather than help her out of her distresses. 


But the Allies insisted upon military intervention in the 
expectation that it would bring about a speedy collapse of 
the Soviet and that in the occupied territory the Russians 
would unite to form stable and democratic governments. 
Both these hopes have signally failed and now the Allies 
have agreed to adopt the policy that President Wilson and 
Premier Lloyd George have advocated, that of finding out 
from the Russians themselves what they want. This does 
not involve an official recognition of the Soviet Government, 
but merely consultation with the Soviet leaders. The objec- 
tion sometimes heard that since these men are tyrants and 
criminals and their hands are stained with blood it would 
be impossible to meet them at the green table is a manifest 
absurdity. We have heard similar language applied to the 
Germans, also with reason, yet the Allied authorities are 
in daily conference with the German generals whom a few 
weeks ago they were fighting. If the Princes’ Island con- 
ference restores peace to Russia it will rank only second 
to the Paris conference restoring peace to western Europe. 








SEMI-SECRET DIPLOMACY 


‘1 Vis 50 is one thing worse than secret diplomacy, that 
is, semi-secret diplomacy. A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing—when it is so selected as to present 

only one phase of a subject and is assumed to present the 
whole: The pictures we get of European countries resemble 
those once fashionable photographs known as “the Rem- 
brandt effect” in which one side of the face was very white 
and the other dead black. 

For instance, it is known that the French Government 
contrived to prevent the Brest municipality from giving 
the civic welcome to President Wilson that had been pre- 
pared for his landing because Brest was a Socialist center, 
but as a compromise it was arranged that the President 
should receive a Socialist delegation at Paris. What the 
President in his reply said to the Socialists was duly cabled 
over, but who knows what the Socialists said to the Presi- 
dent? 

So, too, we get thru the calculated indiscretion of the 
Paris paper Humanité the text of Foreign Minister Pichon’s 
indignant rejection of the British proposal to invite dele- 
gates from the Russian Soviet Government to Paris. But 
what did Lloyd George say in the note to which this is the 
reply? 

The French News Agency issues a statement denying the 
story printed in the New York Times that the American 
army supprest the republican movement in Luxemburg. 
But the Times has not printed any such story—not yet, at 
any rate. 

Funniest of all was the statement sent out on January 
16 by the American Committee on Public Information at 
Paris that “President Wilson categorically denies making 
the statement attributed to him in the telegram in the New 
York Tribune that he threatened to withdraw American 
troops from France unless the conference agreed with his 
views.” On the following day the Associated Press cabled 
over that Premier Clemenceau in the French Chamber of 
Deputies said that he had shown the telegram to Mr. Wil- 
son, who had declared it “an abominable falsehood.” This 
was something of a puzzle on the American side of the 
water, since the Tribune had not published or even received 
any such statement. But when inquiries were sent to Paris 
the despatch came along on the afternoon of the 17th. Ap- 
parently there had been “static inference” somewhere on 
the wire. Who can say now that a denial can never catch 
up with a lie? 

We are getting a lot of news about the revolution in Ger- 
many nowadays, but how much have we read about the 
revolution in Austria-Hungary? The newspapers run col- 
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umns about Paderewski’s side of the Polish controversy, 
but do we hear anything from his rival Pilsudski, who is 
the real power in Poland? The newspapers are freely opened 
to all kinds of attacks on the Bolsheviki by any of their 
enemies, but when a statement is issued by Lenine himself 
of what he is trying to do, the powerful appeal for indus- 
trial efficiency printed by the Rand School of New York, 
under the title of “Soviets at Work,” it is. prohibited from 
circulation thru the mails. 

It does not matter how these things come about, whether 
thru censorship, or ill balanced propaganda, or defective 
fairness on the part of correspondents, or the breakdown 
of lines of communication. We merely call attention to the 
state of things so as to warn the reader to be a little cau- 
tious about making up his mind on disputed points unless 
he has heard both sides. Just remember the old adage: one 
story is good till the other is told. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS 


EF our last issue we gave a classification of the German 








political parties as they lined up for the first contest 

under a republican regime. The returns of the polling 
of January 19 show that the center of gravity of the new 
electorate lies near the boundary between the Socialist and 
non-Socialist groups. The largest vote was given to the 
most moderate of the Socialists, those of the old Majority 
or Ebert faction now in power. The next largest went to 
the German Democratic party, the most radical of the non- 
Socialists, formed by a union of the old Progressives and 
the left wing of the old National Liberals. The old Center 
or Catholic party, under its new name of the Christian 
People’s party, keeps its solid block, being particularly 
strong in the Rhineland occupied by Allied and American 
troops. The extremists at both ends of the line, on the right 
the German National party that comprizes the conserva- 
tives and monarchists, and on the left the Independent and 
Spartacus Socialists, polled fewer votes than anticipated. 

The result is encouraging, for it indicates that the Na- 
tional Assembly, which is to meet at Weimar, Goethe’s town 
and the historic center of German liberalism, will consist 
in large majority of men of democratic principles and pro- 
gressive policy, instead of being divided between irrecon- 
cilable groups of reactionaries and fanatical Socialists. The 
election confirms what has always been supposed, that the 
four and a quarter million votes polled by the Social Demo- 
cratic party before the war did not all come from con- 
vinced Socialists but included a large proportion of non- 
Socialist radicals who took that way of expressing their 
opposition to the reactionary Government. 

The women, who are on account of the war losses in 
large majority in Germany, participated in this election for 
the first time on equal terms and without apparent injury 
to their sex or their country. This might encourage those 
timid American states that still linger behind Prussia in 


the matter of democracy. 
=—_— 


THE DOOM! OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


HAT some persons call the “wild rush” of the 

\ legislatures to ratify’ the Prohibition amendment 
is to multitudes an overwhelming surprize. Indeed 
everybody is, more or less, astonished. Even those who have 
long hated the saloon and wished earnestly for its elimina- 
tion from American life, rub their eyes bewildered. The 
end of the saloon was a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
but few of us ever dreamed we should live to see the day 
when thruout the country there would be no legalized saloon. 
In the hearts of the friends of the saloon and of those who 
have been sponsors for it, the surprize mounts to the level 
of amazement. They do not know how to account for this 
mighty movement which like a tidal wave is sweeping 
everything before it. The liquor traffic has so long lorded 
it over us, and the daily papers have thru so many years 


promulgated its falsehoods and specious arguments and 
covered up its villainies and atrocities, that many of us 
had come to feel that the drink traffic was one of the nec- 
essary institutions which could never be uprooted. To those 
who look only on the surface, the present anti-saloon move- 
ment seems a sort of fury, a spasmodic frenzy, a sudden 
madness which does not realize the magnitude and the peril 
of the thing it is attempting to accomplish. But those who 
look beneath the surface see in this vast upheaval fresh evi- 
dence of the tremendous and immeasurable power of the 
Christian church. The church oftentimes.appears to be im- 
potent in the field of needed achievement, and it is a habit 
in certain circles to count it a negligible force in the realm 
of social reform. But the church is‘the mightiest agency 
under heaven for the creation of moral energy, and for the 
releasing of those forces of the human conscience by which 
iniquities and abominations are swept away. No one clergy- 
man can do much, but there are nearly two hundred thou- 
sand of them in this-country, and they are speaking to the 
conscience all the time. No one congregation can accomplish 
large visible results, but there are many tens of thousands 
of them and they are scattered over the entire country, 
and every one of them is a fountain from which regenerat- 
ing streams flow. 

There are other forces, of course, which have been work- 
ing for the same ends, but not all of them together are 
comparable with the force exerted by organized Christianity. 
The pulpit is only one agency thru which the church has 
made its power felt. It has made use of the Anti-Saloon 
League. By this league the church has brought its influence 
to bear upon the halls of legislation. So long as the dis- 
tillers and brewers were permitted to manipulate the news- 
papers and the legislatures without interference, these gen- 
tlemen worked their will. But as soon as the Anti-Saloon 
League entered the arena, and with its speakers and law- 
yers and campaign leaders and political experts began to 
wrestle in the realm of practical politics with the cham- 
pions of Alcohol, the days of the saloon were numbered. 
It has been a long, desperate, uphill fight. No one knows 


‘who has not made a careful study of the history of the last 


quarter of a century what a furious and incessant battle it 
has been. But the end has been certain from the beginning. 
The liquor traffic is an unmitigated and intolerable curse. 
It has' plagued the country far too long. The day of its over- 
throw is at hand. Let all the people rejoice! 


END THE RAILROAD WAR 
[= recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 








mission in favor of California lumber companies which 
found cause for complaint in the rates fixed by the 
Federal Railroad Administration has brought into timely 
prominence a point of importance in the problem of rail- 
road control—that is, the question as to whether or not the 
signing of the armistice ended the war emergency period 
during which the railroads were run solely by the Director 
General, setting aside the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and of the railroad owners. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission says that the war emergency 
is over and seeks now to reassume its former control. The 
Director General is, however, still responsible by President 
Wilson’s proclamation for the administration of the roads. 
The controversy that has thus arisen is a fortunate one 
if it serves to call congressional attention to the pressing 
need of immediate railroad legislation. The present situation 
is unfair to all the parties concerned; the longer it is al- 
lowed to drift the more difficult will be a solution of the 
tangle. Undoubtedly there is not time in the few remaining 
weeks of the present session for Congress to come to any 
satisfactory action. But for the sake of the railroads, the 
shippers and the public let a special session of the new 
Congress be called without delay to decide the whole ques- 
tion of the future of the roads. 





The Peace Congress 
at Paris, the great- 
est international 
conclave in the history of the world, 
began its first session on January 18, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, in the 
great hall of the French Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs; the official represen- 
tatives of the belligerent powers—ex- 
cepting, of course, Germany and her 
allies and Russia—and the powers 
which severed diplomatic relations with 
Germany, without actually declaring 
war, being in attendance. The proceed- 
ings were marked with much dignity 
and even solemnity, and yet with a 
certain informal spontaneity in the ad- 
dresses which augured well for the 
sincerity and the sympathetic comrade- 
ship of the participants. 

M. Poincare, President of the French 
Republic, made an address of welcome, 
and then, not being himself a member 
of the Congress, retired. Mr. Wilson, 
President of the United States, nomi- 
nated for the presidency of the Con- 
gress M. Clemenceau, the French 
Prime Minister. This nomination was 
seconded by Mr. Lloyd George, the 
British Prime Minister, and by Baron 
Sonnino, the Italian Foreign Minister; 
and the election was made unanimous 
by the Congress. Afterward a vice- 
president was chosen from each of the 
principal powers, Mr. Lansing, Secre- 
tary of State, being the American vice- 
president. 

Rules for the guidance of the Con- 
gress were adopted. These provide that 
the five chief belligerents, America, 
France, Great Britain, Italy and Japan, 
shall take part in all meetings and com- 
missions. The other belligerents, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, the British Dominions 
and India, China, Cuba, Greece, Gua- 
temala, Haiti, the Hedjaz, Honduras, 
Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, Serbia, Siam, and 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic, and also 
the non-belligerent powers which sev- 
ered diplomatic relations with the Cen- 
tral Powers: Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Uruguay, shall take part in all 
meetings in which questions concern- 
ing them are discussed. Neutral states 
and states in process of formation may 
have hearings at sittings devoted spe- 
cially to questions concerning them, 
provided that they are thus invited by 
the chief powers. 

After some discussion in advance of 
the opening, representatives of the 
press were admitted, and will be ad- 
mitted to all except executive sessions; 
thus vindicating the President’s princi- 
ple of “open covenants of peace, open- 
ly arrived at.” 


Opening of the 
Peace Congress 


The question of a 
League of Nations was 
placed foremost in the 
agenda of the congress. The state of 
Russia was considered at the session of 
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the Congress 
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January 20, at which only the repre- 


‘sentatives of the five chief powers were 


present, M. Noulens the French Am- 
bassador lately returned from Russia, 
giving testimony concerning it; and the 
same subject was taken up on January 
21, with testimony by Mr. Scavenius, 
the Danish Minister at Petrograd. 
Three plans were under consideration: 
To intervene with force for the sup- 
pression of the Bolsheviki; to give all 
possible aid to the non-Bolshevist gov- 
ernments without intervention; and to 
observe strict neutrality toward all 
parties. Finally, on January 22, it was 
decided, at the instance of President 
Wilson, to invite all four of the rival 
Russian governments, without discrim- 
ination, to cease fighting and to send 
representatives to meet commissioners 
from the Peace Congress on Princes’ 
Islands, Sea of Marmora, on February 
15, then and there to discuss frankly 
and amicably plans for the pacification 
and rehabilitation of Russia. This in- 
vitation was immediately issued and it 
was considered certain that it would 
be accepted. 

It was announced that various inter- 
national questions relating to the in- 














Harding in Brooklyn Daily Lagle 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE 


terests of labor had been placed upon 
the program for discussion, following 
those of responsibility for the war and 
punishment for crimes committed dur- 
ing hostilities. 

Meantime the German Government 
is sending a delegation to ask a hear- 
ing at the congress, comprizing Count 
von Brockdorff-Rantzau, the Foreign 
Minister; Prince Lichnowsky, former- 
ly Ambassador at London; and Philipp 
Scheidemann and Karl Kautsky, the 
Socialist leaders. They will seek sus- 
pension of economic measures against 
Germany, and protest against Allied 
demands beyond those exprest in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s peace proposals. 


The Opening The addresses at the 
pvr nae opening of the Con- 
° gress were notable for 
their harmony and cordiality of tone. 
In his extended address of welcome, 
read from carefully ‘prepared manu- 
script, President Poincare said: 

If you are to remake the map of the 
world it is in the name of the peoples, and 
one condition is that you shall faithfully 
interpret their thoughts and respect the 
rights of nations, great and small, to dis- 
pose of themselves, and reconcile with this 
the equally sacred right of ethnical and 
religious minorities—a formidable task 
which science and history, your two ad- 
visers, will contribute to assist and facili- 
tate. 

President Wilson, in nominating M. 
Clemenceau, in an extemporaneous but 
eloquent speech, referred thus to the 
purposes of the congress: 

We are trusted to do a great thing, to 
do it in the highest spirit of friendship and 
accommodation, and to do it as promptly 
as possible in order that the hearts of men 
may have fear lifted from them and that 
they may return to those purposes of life 
which will bring them happiness and con- 
tentment and prosperity. 

Mr. Lloyd George in seconding the 
nomination reémphasized the same 
thought: 

The world is thirsting and hungering for 
peace. There are millions of people who 
want to get back to the world work of 
peace. And the fact that M. Clemenceau 
is in the chair will be proof that they will 
get there without any delays which are 
due to anything except the difficulties which 
are essential in what we have to perform. 

Baron Sonnino, with much fervor, 
exprest the same sentiments, and then 
M. Clemenceau, in accepting the presi- 
dency, declared: 

All . . . must be subordinated to the 
necessity of a closer and closer union 
among the nations who have taken part in 
this Great War and to the necessity of re- 
maining friends. For the League of Nations 
is here. It is yourself. It is for you to make 
it live, and to make it live we must have it 
really in our hearts. 


+4: One of the interesting 
ar features of the Peace 
Congress is the admission 
of delegates from the British Domin- 
ions and India, separately from those 
from the United Kingdom. This is as- 
sumed to give to Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa an in- 
ternational status comparable with 
that of Belgium and Serbia, and in 
some quarters it is anticipated that 
these states may place themselves in 
opposition to the United Kingdom on 
some subjects. 


Dominions 


Russian affairs remain 
in a chaotic state, with 
four separate govern- 
ments seeking recognition and with war 
raging in the western and southern bor- 
der provinces. Unity of command fér 
the invading Allied forces in Siberia 
has been effected under the French 
General Janin, who has been leading 
the Czecho-Slovaks, and ‘the Omsk 
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Government is receiving increased pop- 
ular support. It was announced on Jan- 
uary 17 that this Siberian army was 
about to effect a junction with the Al- 
lied army from Archangel at Ust Tsil- 
ma, on the Pichora River. 

The forces of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment were reported on January 20 to 
have captured Kiev and to have over- 
thrown the Ukrainian Government. The 
next day news came that Esthonian 
troops, aided by Finns, had routed the 
Bolshevik army at Narva, on the Petro- 
grad-Reval railway. The Polish Gov- 
ernment was reported on January 16 
to have taken over the administration 
of Lithuania, at the request of the 
President of that country, in order to 
give it protection against the Bolshev- 
ists; and on January 18 it was an- 
nounced from Warsaw that the Bol- 
shevist troops had halted their advance 
upon the Polish frontier. As a result 
of these operations, Leon Trotzky, the 
Bolshevist Minister of War, who was 
with the troops and himself narrowly 
escaped capture at Narva, announced 
that the Bolshevists would probably 
have to abandon Petrograd, since they 
were unable to defend it. 

A dispatch from Kiev on January 20 
declared that White Russia had pro- 
claimed its union with the Soviet Re- 
public of Russia. The White Russians 
number about 5,000,000 and occupy 
eastern Lithuania, Minsk and Mohilev. 

The Foreign Minister of the Bol- 
shevik Government is reported to be 
endeavoring to obtain recognition for 
the Soviet regime from the Allied 
Powers, on the conditions that that 
regime be maintained intact, that all 
executions and massacres committed by 
it be condoned, and that its confiscation 


of property and capital be approved 
as lawful. 


Allied and German 
commissioners met at 
Treves on January 
17 and agreed upon an extension of 
the armistice for another month from 
that date. Germany is penalized by 
being compelled during that month to 
surrender 58,000 agricultural machines 
of various kinds, and to permit the Al- 
lies, if they see fit, to occupy additional 
lands on the right bank of the Rhine. 
Russian prisoners of war are to be sur- 
rendered, property stolen from in- 
vaded countries is to be restored, all 
completed submarines are to be sur- 
rendered, and all unfinished ones de- 
stroyed, and the German merchant 
fleet is to be placed at the disposal of 
the Allies. Matthias Erzberger, the 
German commissioner, made a fruit- 
less plea for the immediate raising of 
the blockade and full restoration of 
German commerce. 


The Armistice 
Extended 


Eminent French jurists 
have reported to M. Cle- 
menceau that the ex- 
Kaiser is legally subject to being held 
personally responsible for the crimes 
committed by his army during hostili- 
ties. In their report, published on Jan- 
uary 19, they quote from a letter writ- 
ten by the then Kaiser to the then Aus- 


The Guilt of 
the ex-Kaiser 
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BEHIND THE CLOUDS LIES RUSSIA 


trian Emperor early in the war, in 
which he said: 

My soul is torn asunder, but everything 
must be put to fire and blood. The throats 
of men and women, children and the aged, 
must be cut, and not a tree nor a house 
left standing. 

With such methods of terror, which alone 
can strike so degenerate a people as the 
French, the war will finish before two 
months, while, if I use humanitarian meth- 
ods, it may prolong for years. Despite all 
my repugnance, I have had to choose the 
first system. 

The report adds that modern juris- 
prudence does not recognize irrespon- 
sible authority, not even at the head of 
a state, but brings the state itself down 
to submission to the rule of the judge. 
There can be no question, therefore, it 
concludes, of saving from the judge, 
thru either national or international 
law, the man who is “at the summit of 
hierarchy.” 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN TO FIGHT 


On the day that Great Britain declared war on 

Germany G. S. Jarrett, later captain in the 

British army, sailed from New York. He en- 

listed immediately upon his arrival in London 

and on August 15, 1914, was actually in the 

trenches. He spent the four years of the war 
on the western front 


Brigadier General Smith, 
in charge of the civil 
administration of the 
sector of Germany occupied by our 
troops, at and about Coblenz, has ar- 
ranged, with the sanction of the Allies, 
to permit German factories in that dis- 
trict to sell goods in either France or 
Germany, and to get the necessary 
amount of coal. It is believed that this 
will not restore any of Germany’s mili- 
tary strength, but will give France some 
needed supplies and will avert the dan- 
ger of disturbances and revolts in that 
part of Germany bordering upon 
France. 


Some Relief 
for Germany 


General elections for 
delegates to a national 
constituent convention 
were held thruout Germany on Sunday, 
January 19. The 39,000,000 voters were 
divided among 38 districts, and 433 
delegates were elected, who are to 
meet in convention on February 10. 
Both the ante-election campaign and 
election day itself were marked with 
some violence, and in some places the 
holding of elections was rendered im- 
possible. On the whole, however, the 
elections were orderly, and there was 
polled a large percentage of the votes 
of 21,000,000 women and 18,000,000 
men. Each delegate was supposed to 
represent approximately a population 
of 150,000. The elections were con- 
ducted on the proportionate system, as- 
suring minority representation of all 
except the smallest parties. 

The result of the elections was a 
practical victory for the Provisional 
Government headed by Herr Ebert by 
a substantial plurality tho not a ma- 
jority vote. Its party, the “Majority 
Socialists,” polled about 44 per cent of 
the votes; the Liberals, or Democrats, 
20 per cent; the Centrists, or 
Clericals, now joined by some 
Protestants as a “Christian People’s 
Party,” 18 per cent; the Con- 
servatives, now called the National 
Party, 7.5 per cent; the Independents, 
or Radicals, 6.5 per cent; and the 
Junkers, or Pan-Germans, paradoxical- 
ly calling themselves the People’s 
Party, 4 per cent. Under the system 
of proportional representation, the 
strength of the various party delega- 
tions in the convention will approxi- 
mate these same percentages. It is as- 
sumed that the Majority Socialists, 
with 44 per cent, and the Liberals, with 
20 per cent, will act together, thus 
forming a coalition majority of nearly 
two-thirds of the convention. 


The German 
Elections 


The Spartacan revolt 
at Berlin and else- 
where in Germany re- 
ceived, apparently, its death blow in 
the killing of its chief leaders, Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, on 
January 15. Liebknecht had been ar- 
rested by the Government forces and 
was being conveyed to prison when he 
escape from his guards and was shot. 
Rosa Luxemburg also had been arrest- 
ed and was being taken to prison when 
a mob halted the car in which she was 
riding, beat her into insensibility, shot 


Collapse of the 
Spartacans 
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her thru the head, and flung her body 
into the canal. Other Spartacan lead- 
ers were arrested, but the former Chief 
of Police, Eichhorn, made his escape. 
Thereafter the Spartacan movement 
generally declined. The Republic of 
Cuxhaven, proclaimed by the Sparta- 
cans, was abandoned on January 18 
and a similar fate was anticipated for 
like organizations at Bremen, Diissel- 
dorf and elsewhere. 


The new constitu- 
tion of Germany 
will be framed by 
the convention which is to meet on Feb- 
ruary 10. Seeing that the Ebert Gov- 
ernment is practically certain to con- 
trol that body, a forecast of what the 
constitution is likely to be may be 
found in a draft prepared by members 
of that Governn.ent and made public 
on January 20. This draft provides 
that Germany ‘shall consist of its for- 
mer constituent states and any other 
territories which under the rule of self 
determination wish to be annexed— 
referring doubtless to the German prov- 
inces of Austria. The people are to have 
the right to form by division new states 
within the republic, of not less than 
two million population each. There is 
to be a President, elected for a single 
term of seven years by an absolute ma- 
jority of the popular vote. War and 
peace must be made by the Parliamen‘ 
and it shall also have the power of 
ratifying treaties. The Chancellor and 
other Cabinet Ministers will be chosen 


The New German 
Constitution 


by the President of the Parliament and 
will be responsible at all times to that 
body. 

A significant feature of the scheme is 
the political elimination of Prussia by 


division into a number of separate 
states. Indeed, all Germany is thus to 
be rearranged into fifteen states,*each 
with a local state government after the 
American plan, as follows: 1—Silesia, 
German Posen and German Bohemia; 
2—The German parts of East and 
West Prussia; 3—Brandenburg, Pom- 
erania and Mecklenburg; 4—Berlin and 


its environs; 5—Lower Saxony, Han- 
over and Schleswig-Holstein; 6—West- 
phalia and Lippe; 7—The Rhineland; 
8—Prussian Hesse and the Grand 
Duchy; 9—Thuringia; 10—Saxony; 
11—Baden; 12—Wurttemberg; 13— 
Bavaria and parts of Bohemia; 14— 
German Austria; 15—Vienna and its 
environs. 


Four Cabinets A new Italian ge 
was announce on 

Changed January 20, of which 
Signor Orlando remains Prime Minis- 
ter and Baron Sonnino Foreign Min- 
ister. Most of the former members re- 
tain their portfolios, but Signor 
Stringher, president of the Bank of 
Italy, replaces as Finance Minister 
Signor Nitti, whose resignation led to 
the crisis; General Caviglia succeeds 
General Zupelli as Minister of War; 
Signor Facta replaces Signor Sacchi 
as Minister of Justice; and there are 
several other changes. Signor Villa, 
who resigned the place of Minister of 
Transport, was made Vice-Premier, a 
new office, which he will hold during 
the absence of the Prime Minister, 
Signor Orlando, in Paris. The new 
Ministers are all understood to uphold 
strongly Italy’s claims to the Dalma- 
tian coast. 

A Cabinet crisis occurred at Buda- 
pest, and a new Hungarian Ministry 
was announced on January 20. Mr. 
Berinkey, a former Minister of Jus- 
tice, became Prime Minister, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Minister of Justice 
and Minister of Nationality. The So- 
cialists decided to coédperate with the 
Government and four of them accept- 
ed Cabinet places, including the port- 
folios of War, of Interior and of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and one Ministry 
without a portfolio. 

The Serbian Prime Minister, Nikola 
P. Pashitch, resigned his place on Jan- 
uary 17, and Prince Regent Alexander 
asked Stoyan Protitch, who had been 
Minister of Finance, to form a new 
Cabinet for the new Serb-Croat-Slo- 
vene kingdom. 
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AT COBLENZ ON THE RHINE 
This is one of the first photographs to show the American Army of Occupation crossing the 
Rhine on its entrance into Coblenz. The city has been taken over by the Americans as army 
eadquarters and the center of Allied jurisdiction over that sector of Germany 
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BERLIN 


The resignation of Premier Malinoff 
and the whole Bulgarian Cabinet was 
announced on January 20. That Min- 
istry had been in office since the armis- 
tice. 


Dublin was the scene 
of an _ extraordinary 
performance on Janu- 
ary 21, when the Sinn Fein National 
Assembly formally met at the Mansion 
House and proclaimed an independent 
Irish Republic, completely separated 
from the British Empire. Among its 
members were about half of those who 
had been elected to the British House 
of Commons but who, while accepting 
such election, had refused to sit at 
Westminster. The other half were in 
jail on charges or suspicion of sedition. 
A “Declaration of Independence” was 
read and other proceedings were con- 
ducted, all in the ancient Gaelic tongue. 
The meeting was orderly and dignified 
in tone, and was not interfered with in 
the least by the British authorities at 
the neighboring Dublin Castle. It is in- 
tended to send a delegation to the 
Peace Congress to ask for the interna- 
tional recognition of the new republic, 
and it is apparently expected that the 
British Government will acquiesce 
therein, as no preparations for the ex- 
ercize of force are visible. 


The Sinn Fein 
Republic 


A reactionary revolution, 
for the restoration of the 
monarchy, was attempted 
in Portugal on January 20, which, de- 
spite the efforts of the Republican Gov- 
ernment quickly attained menacing 
proportions. It was led, in the north, 
by Senhor Paiva Conceiro, who organ- 
ized a provisional government at Opor- 
to and proclaimed the reéstablishment 
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of the monarchy. The former King, 
Manoel, who had been living in Eng- 
land, is said to have deprecated any 
such attempt, not deeming the moment 
opportune for it. Nevertheless, upon the 
occurrence of the outbreak at Oporto 
he was reported to be missing from his 
English home and it was suspected that 
he was preparing to resume the throne 
if the movement gathered sufficient 
strength. 


: Mr. Paderewski on 
airehentendiedbangs January 16 reached 
an agreement with 
General Pilsudski, the Polish military 
dictator, forthe organization of a pro- 
visional cabinet. It was at first intend- 
ed that Mr. Paderewski should be 
Prime Minister and General Pilsudski 
Foreign Minister, but eventually the 
former took both those offices and the 
latter remained outside the cabinet. 
Twelve other Ministers were appoint- 
ed. It was then announced that the Na- 
tional Parliament, or Constituent As- 
sembly, elected by popular suffrage, 
would meet on February 9, to promul- 
gate a constitution and to appoint a 
new and permanent Ministry. 


‘International Mr. Samuel Gom- 
: pers and other Amer- 
Labor Mostings ican labor delegates 
reached England on January 17 and 
proceeded to Paris on January 22. 
In conference with British leaders they 
agreed upon a plan for an Interna- 
tional Trades Union Congress, to meet 
simultaneously with the Peace Con- 
gress but to be entirely separate from 
the International Socialist and Labor 
Conference already arranged for at 
Berne. It is announced that German 
and Austrian delegates will attend the 
Berne meeting, as Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son and other British representatives 
will do; but it is thought that Mr. 
Gompers and his American colleagues 
will have nothing to do with it. 


During the war 162,864 
men in the American 
army have become citi- 
zens of the United States—an impres- 
sive total in view of the fact that the 
large percentage of our soldiers were 
already citizens. That this additional 
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THE GREAT WAR 


January 16—Karl Liebknecht killed 
at Berlin. Turks surrender Medina. 

January 17—Armistice extended one 
month. Paderewski Prime Minister 
of Poland. 

January 18—Opening of Peace Con- 
gress at Paris. Spartacan revolt in 

| Germany crushed. 

|| January 19—General elections for 

German Constituent Convention. 

New Italian Cabinet. 

January 20—Peace Congress consid- 

i ered Russian problem. Monarchist 

revolt in Portugal. 

January 21—Sinn Fein Republic pro- 
claimed in Ireland. Bolshevik gov- 
ernment of Russia seeks parley 
with the powers. 

January 22—Supreme War Council 
decides to send commission to Po- 
land. President Wilson presents 
Russian policy to Peace Congress. 


















































Orr in Chicago Tribune 


Harding in Brooklyn Daily rayle 


“BOLSHEVISM CANNOT BE STOPPED BY FORCE, BUT IT CAN BE STOPPED BY FOOD” 
—PRESIDENT WILSON 


The cartoon at the right paraphrases President Wilson’s statement by “‘A Square Meal—Poison to 
Anarchy.” At the left is another illustration of the same idea, “The Cure of Bolshevism 


number is so large is due chiefly to the 
work of the Naturalization Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, which con- 
ducted an intensive campaign at army 
camps and cantonments. From time to 
time examiners and judges held a spe- 
cial session at each camp and alien 
soldiers were naturalized by the hun- 
dreds. The naturalization regulations 
were somewhat relaxed in favor of men 
in the army and it was held that a 
soldier’s enlistment was equivalent to 
taking out his first naturalization 
papers. 


Three million tons 
of German shipping 
now in German ports 
have been borrowed by the Allies and 
America to be used to transport food 
to Europe and to carry home American 
and Australian soldiers. The arrange- 
ment whereby these ships are taken 
was made at a conference in Treves, 
conducted by Chairman Hurley of the 
United States Shipping Board. The use 
of the ships is to continue at least dur- 
ing the armistice period. At the end of 
that time further arrangement may be 
made. Germany is to be paid for the 
ships at the average current rate and 
she must spend this payment for the 
food supplies to be brought her in the 
borrowed ships. 

Most of the three million tonnage is 
in cargo ships; the 700,000 tons of pas- 
senger ships will be divided evenly be- 
tween British and American troops. 
Among those coming to America is the 
“Imperator,” the largest liner in the 
world. 

Aside from its practical value this 
shipping conference is significant as 
the first economic agreement to be 
made with Germany. 

The Dutch ships requisitioned by the 
Shipping Board for war emergency 
operation, with the exception of those 
engaged in Government service, are 
now to be turned back to their owners 
as fast as they become available in 
American ports. 

The United States Shipping Board 
has also announced the release of all 
American owned steamships from requi- 
sition charter, excepting those in the 


Ships Borrowed 
and Returned 


service of the War Department or em- 
ployed in other Government service. In 
the case of these the owners are given 
privilege to obtain from the Shipping 
Board steamships of equal tonnage, 
which they will be permitted to operate 
on their own account. 


What Are Our Chairman Edward N. 
Ships Worth? Hurley, of the Ship- 

. ping Board, has pro- 
posed a post-war program for ship- 
building that contains the startling sug- 
gestion that the United States “write 
off” a third of the cost of the Emerg- 
ency Fleet Corporation’s ships, includ- 
ing those now under construction, in 
order to bring their fixed charge to a 
competitive basis with other ships. 
Since the total cast of our war pro- 
gram of shipbuilding is about $3,800,- 
000,000, this would mean a direct loss 
of more than a billion dollars, spent 
presumably to obtain speed in building 
ships. The Shipping Board substanti- 
ates its proposal with an explanation 
of the economic situation and argues 
the necessity of putting the United 
States fleet in a fair position to com- 
pete with ships of other nations. 


Inasmuch as one of the very important 
factors in ship operating costs is that part 
of the overhead cost represented by inter- 
est and depreciation, it is recognized that 
a readjustment of ship values should be 
made. It is also evident that sound com- 
mercial practise and proper accounting 
methods require a reduction in values at 
which ships already built and now build- 
ing under war conditions are carried. It 
is estimated from the figures so far ob- 
tained that the proposed write-off of from 
30 to 40 per cent would be the minimum 
amount properly chargeable to the cost of 
the war. 

The operating cost of the United States 
Government owned ships is necessarily high 
because of the high construction cost due 
to the war. The question of future rates, 
therefore, makes necessary a readjustment 
of the values at which American shipping 
is carried. The proposed reduction should 
put American shipping on an adequate 
post-war a both as to values and cost 
of operation. Similar methods, it seems, 
might well be applied to a reduction in 
shipyard values. 

The proposed new valuation of ships 
would put the United States, in so far as 
the present Government owned ships pur- 
chased or built during the war are con- 
cerned, in a position to name rates in com- 
petition with such rates as may be offered 
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by ships of other nations, and it is the in- 
tention of the United States Government 
that its people shall have ocean rates at 
* least as low as those offered by foreign 
shipping. 

Protests are already forthcoming, 
however, from critics who consider the 
“writing off” plan a handsome present 
from the Government to the private 
interests that are expected ultimately 
to buy the ships. Another adverse criti- 
cism points out that the high cost of 
shipbuilding, which makes it necessary 
to pay a third more for the ships than 
they are worth, is due partly to the in- 
flated wage scale that still prevails in 
the shipyards. At Hog Island, for ex- 
ample, time labor is paid for at about 
a dollar an hour. 

A ten-year program of Government 
control of the merchant marine has 
been advanced by one official of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation as the 
only solution of our problem of ship- 
building and operation now. He points 
out that the cost of the fleet is so large 
that it could probably not be disposed 
of even at half its cost. Buyers are 
skeptical of the possibility of operat- 
ing ships profitably under American 
registry and fearful of going into new 
enterprises in view of the heavy taxa- 
tion to be faced. Another difficulty in 
the way of their sale is the necessity 
of making sure that the ships do not 
pass to foreign control. The best way 
to insure this is for the United States 
to keep the title to them. 


A New Angle of The Interstate Com- 
Railroad Control] Merce Commission 
has come to the 


front in the recent progress of the rail- 
road problem. It announced on January 
20 its authority to determine railroad 
rates of shipment and to revise rates 
fixed by the Director General, thus re- 
assuming the old power taken from it 
by the war emergency Federal control. 

This assertion of its authority by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
came as the result of decision on a 
case brought against Federal controlled 
railroads and against the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads by eleven corporations 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber 
and forest products in the Humboldt 
Bay district of California. The cor- 
porations charged that unreasonable 
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rates were demanded of them by the 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany‘and that according to the Direc- 
tor General’s plan natural modification 
by competition was forbidden. The In- 
terstate Commerce .Commission sup- 
ported the lumber companies’ claim 
and ordered the defendant railroads 

to cease and desist on or before May 15, 
1919, and thereafter from publishing, de- 
manding, or collecting their present lumber 
rates as covered by the decision. 

The importance of the case lies in the 
general principles it has brought out 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s assertion of authority, by its 
somewhat antagonistic attitude toward 
the Director General’s regime, and by 
its decision that for legal and business 
purposes the war is now in effect ended. 

A measure giving practically com- 
plete control of the railroads to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was in- 
troduced on January 21 in both the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. It proposes that the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Conimission 
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CALIFORNIA’S FIRST ASSEMBLYWOMEN 


For the first time in its history California has women members in the state assembly: the four 
women here photographed just after taking the oath of office at Sacramento. Mrs. Grace Dorris 


is at the extreme left, next Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, Mrs. Anna L. Saylor, and Miss E. B. Broughton 





be greatly extended, with power to reg- 
ulate railroad security issues, new con- 
struction or extensions, train service 
and operation and to require pooling, 
interchange of equipment, terminals 
and other facilities. The commission 
under the bill also would have authority 
to fix minimum rates and to make in- 
vestigations upon its own motion. 


Eighteen states have 
appealed to the 
courts in protest 
against putting into operation the new 
telephone toll rates announced by 
Postmaster General Burleson last De- 
cember, to take effect January 21. 
The new rates, according to the Post- 
master General’s statement, reduce 
telephone toll charges. They establish 
a basic charge of 6% mills a mile (air- 
line mileage), and discriminate be- 
tween station to station calls, person 
to person calls, and calls which require 
messenger service, with additional 
charges made on a basis of service. 
The rates are decreased for night calls. 
According to the protesting states the 
general effect of the new rates is to in- 
crease rather than decrease toll 
charges. The Ohio Utilities Commis- 
sion presented the objection succinct- 
ly in a report which contained the fol- 
lowing clauses: 

The rates, tolls and charges carried in 
the schedule are so greatly in excess of 
charges .now being collected for similar 
service as to be injurious to business or 
interests of the public and ought not to be 
established without a showing that same 
are necessary. 

Rates, tolls and charges do not appear 
to be based upon any investigation or data, 
but appear to be arbitrary and imposed 
for the purpose of creating a uniform stand- 
ard of rates thruout the United States. 

Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts 
made objection from another view- 
point, that of the state’s rights: 

I see no reason why any of the states 
should surrender its rate making powers 
to the Federal Government. In times of 
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war emergencies may arise making it ad- 
visable not to stand upon the Constitution, 
but at the present time I feel that the 
state’s interests should be fully protected. 


Public service schedules show that 
the average increase in toll charges by 
the new rates would be from 25 to 50 
per cent, and that in some instances 
the increase would be 200 per cent. It 
is pointed out that Texas is the only 
state actually to benefit by the new 
rates. 

William H. Lamar, solicitor of the 
Post Office Department, has issued a 
statement that 

The Postmaster General is clothed with 
ample authority to fix the rates, and that 
his action in that respect cannot be set 
aside by an order of a state commission. 

The state commission have asked 
to have a resolution proposed in Con- 
gress returning the telephone proper- 
ties to private ownership. 


Another The signs of the 

: times seem to be 

New York Strike chiefly strikes just 

now in New York City. Last week it 

was a general tie-up of the harbor and 

the docks; this week it is the walkout 

of 35,000 workers who make women’s 
waists and dresses. 

The garment workers’ strike, which 
is so far an orderly one, affects approx- 
imately a thousand shops. It has been 
long threatened and is based on the 
manufacturers’ refusal to grant the 
workers a forty-four hour week, in or- 
der to make employment continuous 
instead of seasonal, and an increase of 
15 per cent in wages to meet the in- 
creased cost of living. The chief point 
of contention seems to be, however, 
not so much these demands as the an- 
tagonism between the manufacturers 
and the union. “We will resist to the 
limit of our ability the union’s at- 
tempt to enslave us” is the employers’ 
statement. The union, on the other 
hand, announces that the strike is sup- 
ported by a previous popular vote of 
the workers. 

Some years ago the garment work- 
ers used to form the storm center 
of continual industrial trouble in New 
York. The famous “protocol of peace,” 
drawn up in 1913, provided a solution 
of the disturbances that proved satis- 
factory to both sides and that by fre- 
quent renewals kept peace in the gar- 
ment industry until it ran out in 
December, 1918. At that time the em- 
ployers and workers failed to agree on 
the principle of distribution of work 
thruout the year and of the privilege 
to discharge workers for any cause 
save union activity. The workers main- 
tain that if the employer is allowed to 
dismiss employees for anything but 
absolute inefficiency or the like, then 
he can punish shop representatives of 
the workers who do not follow the 
boss’s lead in disputes. 


: The _ appropriation of 
enue $100,000,000 asked for by 
Food Administrator Hoo- 

ver to relieve famine in Europe and 
the Near East, was passed by the 
House of Representatives on a vote of 
242 to 73, induced chiefly by a cabled 


appeal from President Wilson in which 
he said: 

Food relief is now the key to the whole 
European situation and to the solutions of 
peace; Bolshevism is steadily advancing 
westward, is poisoning Germany. It cannot 
be stopped by force, but it can be stopped 
by food, and all the leaders with whom I 
am in conference agree that concerted ac- 
tion in this matter is of immediate and 
vital importance. . . . -: 

I do not see how we can find definite 
powers with whom to conclude peace un- 
less this means of stemming the tide of 
anarchism be employed. , 


When the bill came up for discus- 
sion in the Senate it met more opposi- 
tion, both on the ground that it would 
put too heavy a burden of taxation on 
the people of the United States (an 
additional dollar per capita) and be- 
cause some Senators objected to Mr. 
Hoover as the distributing agent. 
Senators Penrose of Pennsylvania, 
Gore of Oklahoma, Borah of Idaho 
and Kenyon of Iowa all scored Mr. 
Hoover as incompetent to handle the 
economic situation involved or as in- 
tending to use the $100,000,000 in 
such a way as to benefit the business 
of the packers’ trusts. In spite of op- 
position it is generally conceded that 
the bill will be carried. 

An amendment offered by Senator 
Lodge was adopted adding Austria, 
Turkey and Bulgaria to Germany as 
countries which are prohibited from 
sharing in the distribution of the 
funds. This in no way prevents relief 


from being given to the peoples of Ar- 
menia, Syria, etc., under enemy gov- 
ernments. 


‘ All strikes in Argen- 
South America tine, except those af- 
Quiets Down fecting work in the 
port of Buenos Aires, were called off 
by a conference of labor leaders on 
January 16. President Irigoyen of the 
Argentine Republic has promised to 
further as far as is possible the de- 
mands of the workmen, including sub- 
stantial wage increases. Reserve troops 
called out to suppress the strike were 
kept on patrol duty for some days after 
the official announcement of the end 
of the strike. 

‘In Buenos Aires a considerable com- 
mercial loss is feared from the con- 
tinued strike of the harbor workers. 
Eleven British steamers waiting cargo 
announced on January 20 that they 
would be obliged to put out if the strike 
were not settled at once. The South 
American shippers see in the strike a 
menace to their future commercial re- 
lations with Great Britain. 

The Peruvian Government dealt less 
gently than Argentine in its handling 
of the strikes. Troops had the situation 
more or less under control from the 
very beginning, and the Government 
announced on January 16 that the la- 
bor leaders had agreed to a settlement 
on the basis of an eight-hour day with 
no increase in wages. 
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CONVERTING THE SALOONS TO FUTURE USEFULNESS 
Even before the adoption of national prohibition some of the liquor interests’ saw it coming and 
began to pull up stakes or to effect a transformation of their business. The two New York saloons 
illustrated here sold out and their places were taken, both literally and figuratively, by community 
clubs, which provide comfortable neighborhood meeting places for entertainment or discussion 
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All Handley-Page biplanes not needed by the army, and hundreds of complete sets of parts, are being given to the Post Office Department 


THE FUTURE OF FLYING 


Mr. Woodhouse is one of the Gov- 
ernors of the Aero Club of America, 
editor of “Flying,” and author of “The 
Aero Blue Book,” and of textbooks of 
aeronautics, both military and naval. 
He gives in the following article 
suggestions for the use of aeroplanes 
and motors released from war work 


HAT are we going to do 
with the 10,000 aeroplanes 
and the 20,000 Liberty mo- 
tors on hand? 

What are the 25,000 United States 
Army, Navy and Marine aviators go- 
ing to do? 

How are we going to use the aero- 
nautic equipment on which the country 
invested about $1,500,000,000? 

Immediately on the signing of the 
armistice the orders for military aero- 
planes and motors were canceled and 
during the month of December a num- 
ber of army aviation fields were closed 
down. Not less than ten thousand army 
aviators have already left the army 
or resigned. 

The Post Office can easily use 5000 
planes and 10,000 motors to establish 
a country wide aerial mail service. 

The stupendous record of the aerial 
mail service between New York and 
Washington, which has operated for 
months, has created country wide de- 
mand for such service. The aviators 
have started daily on schedule time, 
rain or shine, and have reduced the 
time required to carry letters between 
these two cities to two hours. 

The employment of high powered De 
Haviland military aeroplanes to start 
the New York to Chicago aerial mail 
route was not satisfactory, and the 
service has been postponed until some 
of the twin-motored Handley-Page bi- 
planes can be assembled and put into 
use. 

For cross country flying, to insure 
complete success it is necessary to have 
two motors, one always running in 
case the other stops, and to permit the 
running of the motors throttled, in- 
creasing thereby the life of the motors. 

That single motored aeroplanes can 
be relied on for distance flights has 
been shown by the fact that not less 
than two-thirds of the aeroplanes used 
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in the war were single-motored. But 
twin-motored and multi-motored aero- 
planes are better and safer and abso- 
lutely necessary to make a success of 
commercial aerial transportation. 

When the war started the life of an 
aeroplane motor was supposed to be not 
much over fifty hours, and an aeroplane 
that had had one hundred hours in the 
air was supposed to be unsafe. But as 
the importance of the aeroplane in the 
‘war was demonstrated, and the war- 
ring nations spent hundreds of millions 
and employed the best in engineering 
talent, the construction of aeroplanes 
and motors was greatly improved, and 
now aeroplanes are being constructed 
with such a high factor of safety that 
if equipt with two motors and run 
throttled down, the life of the aero- 
plane runs up into thousands of hours 
and the life of the motor is almost in- 
definite. With proper attention and 
overhauling every one hundred hours 
of flying, the aeroplane and the motor 
can be run indefinitely. 

Only a small per cent of the mili- 
tary aeroplanes can be utilized easily 
for peaceful purposes, where fuel con- 
sumption becomes an important factor. 

There is little use in the commercial 
field for a military De Haviland bi- 
plane equipt with a 400 horse power 
motor which consumes about twenty 
gallons of gasoline an hour and is only 
adapted to transport two persons. On 
the other hand, the large Curtiss flying 
boats, the twin-motored Handley-Page 
biplanes and the three-motored Ca- 
proni triplanes can easily be adapted 
to commercial purposes. 

The navy has about 500 large flying 
boats equipt with two or three Liberty 
motors. However, it is not likely that 
the navy can spare any of them be- 


cause hundreds of these seaplanes are © 


required to keep the naval aviators in 
training and whatever may not be re- 
quired for naval purposes can be used 
by the Coast Guard and Life Saving 
Service. 

The United States Army has more 
than 800 complete sets of parts for 
Handley-Page biplanes and is turning 
over whatever it does not need to the 


Post Office. This is in accordance with 
the provision made in the National De- 
fense Act of 1918, which provides that 
military aeroplanes and equipment 
which cannot be used by the army shall 
be turned over to the Post Office for 
use in the transportation of mail. 

The aeroplane cuts down the time 
required to carry mail to a fraction of 
the time required by other methods. 
The pathfinding trips made between 
Chicago and New York showed that 
mail can be carried between New York 
and Chicago in seven hours, which is 
seventeen hours less than is required 
at present by rail. The employment of 
twin-motored aeroplanes means that 
letters mailed in the evening in New 
York will be delivered in Chicago the 
following morning! 

The army has about 20,000 Liberty 
motors on hand. These motors are be- 
ing stored away for future use. The 
plans for the extension of the aerial 
mail announced by Postmaster General 
Burleson in his annual report show 
that the Post Office could use one-half 
of them during the coming year. Post- 
master Burleson’s program directs, 
first, the establishment of an aerial 
mail. service connecting the principal 
cemmercial centers of the country by 
a system of trunk lines and feeders, 
and, secondly, connecting this country 
with the West Indies, and Central and 
South Ameria. The trunk lines and 
feeders decided on under this program 
are: 

1. New York to San Francisco, with 
feeders from, a, Chicago to St. Louis and 
Kansas City; b, Chicago to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis; c, Cleveland to Pittsburgh. 

2. Boston to Key West, with feeders 
from, a, Philadelphia to Pittsburgh; b, 
Washington to Cincinnati; c, Atlanta to 
New Orleans. 

3. Key West, via Havana, to Panama. 

4. Key West, via the West Indies, to 
South America. 

On this program Postmaster Burle- 
son reports progress as follows: 

(1) Boston to Key West. Of this 
route the Washington-New York divi- 
sion has been operated since May 15 
and is functioning perfectly. 

The Boston-New York division has 
been tentatively laid out and will be 
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established whenever, in the opinion 
of the War Department, its operation 
will not conflict with the war needs of 
the country. 

The Washington-Atlanta and At- 
lanta-Key West routes are now being 
worked out with a view to their imme- 
diate establishment at the close of the 
war. 

(2) New York to San Francisco. Of 
this route the division from New York 
to Chicago has been carefully worked 
out. The War 
Depart ment, 


and Cleveland will be cut to 3 hours 45 
minutes, and between New York and 
Cleveland to 5 hours 15 minutes. Mail 
from the Atlantic seaboard will be ad- 
vanced from twelve to twenty-four 
hours to the West and Southwest by 
this new service. The feeder routes 
from Chicago to St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and the remain- 
der of the trunk line from Chicago to 
San Francisco will be worked out dur- 
ing the ensuing year with a view to 


It is a stupendous plan which opens 
the great airways of South and Central 
America and Canada. 

Over 3000 Army planes and motors 
are to be sold. Sealed proposals in du- 
plicate, for the property scheduled be- 
low, will be received at the office of 
the Salvage Branch, Supply Section, Of- 
fice of the Director of Military Aero- 
nautics, Washington, D. C. The prop- 
erty to be sold is: 

(1) One thousand aeroplanes, Stand- 
ard J. 1, manu- 





under act of 
Congress of July 
2, 1918, has re- 
leased to the 
Post Office De- 
partment, for the 
use of this divis- 
ion, aeroplanes of 
650 pounds’ mail 
carrying capacity 
which are no 
longer _ suitable 
for war needs. 
The hangars 
have been or- 
dered, landing 
fields obtained, 
and the route has 
been ordered es- . 

tablished before £ ho 
the close of the 
present year. In 








factured by the 
Standard Air- 
craft Corpora- 
tion; two-seated 
biplane with Cur- 
tiss OX5-90 H. P. 
motor, located at 
the Aviation 


General Supply 
Depot, Houston, 
Texas. 


(2) Two hun- 
dred aeroplanes, 
as No. 1, with 
Hispano - Suiza 
150 H. P. motor, 
located as above. 

(3) Two hun- 
dred aeroplanes, 
as No. 1, without 
motor, located as 
above. 

(4) Ten aero- 








a series of aero- 
plane flights by 
the Post Office 
Department, early in September, the 
route was carefully charted for emer- 
gency and regular landing fields. In 
this work one aeroplane made a rec- 
ord flight from Chicago to New York 
in less than fourteen hours, includ- 
ing all stops en route. The flights 
were made thru storm and heavy 
rains over parts of the route. The 
reconnaissance developed that it will 
be feasible to maintain a daily nine- 
hour schedule between New York 
and Chicago, as compared with the 
twenty-one hour schedule of the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited. The New York- 
Chicago schedule for the present will 
call for departing from New York at 
6 a. m. and arriving at Chicago about 
3 p. m., thus connecting with all city 
deliveries. The principal mail stop will 
be Cleveland. The time between Chicago 
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Curtiss planes, here seen in formation, are one of the types easily 


their immediate inauguration at the 
close of the war. 

(3) Key West to Panama, and 

(4) Key West to the West Indies 
and South America. Negotiations look- 
ing to the conclusion of special aerial 
mail conventions between the United 
States and the foreign countries in- 
volved for the establishment of these 
routes to the West Indies and Central 
and South America are now in prog- 
ress. It is realized that these oversea 
routes will require the most powerful 
aeroplanes with wireless installation 
and special construction to make them 
safe over the seas, but the enormous 
commercial advantage that will result 
by materially reducing the time be- 
tween this country and Central and 
South America will justify the expendi- 
ture that such a service will entail. 


planes, L. W. F.; 
two-seated bi- 
plane with Thom- 
as 135 H. P. motor, at St. Paul, Minn. 

(5) Two thousand motors, four cylin- 
der, A 7 A., manufactured by Hall- 
Scott Motor Car Company, Berkeley, 
California, located at Aviation General 
Supply Depot, Houston, Texas. 

The Army and Navy have trained 
about 25,000 aviators. According to the 
“peace” programs announced, less than 
5000 aviators will be maintained in the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps com- 
bined. The tentative plans announced 
show that it is proposed to cut down 
the Army Air Service to 500 aviators 
and the Navy Air Service to 350 avia- 
tors. About 10 per cent of them can be 
used by the Post Office during the com- 
ing year and 10 per cent more for aerial 
transportation lines, piloting aircraft 
for travel, civic and scientific purposes, 
sport and pleasure. 


adapted to commerce 


























SHALL WE SINK 
THE GERMAN ‘FLEET? 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 
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The German fleet on its way to surrender to the Allies, photographed from one of the British vessels 


HAT is to be done with the 

surrendered German fleet, it 

seems must await the de- 

cision of the Peace Confer- 
ence, In the meantime any generally 
approved proposition is wanting. The 
question hinges chiefly upon the dis- 
position of the ten battleships and six 
battle cruisers which prima facie are 
formidable enough to constitute a ma- 
terial addition to any established fight- 
ing force. In fact, their number happens 
to coincide with that specified by Sec- 
retary Daniels as the desired increase 
of capital ships in our own Navy dur- 
ing the coming three years. 

If these important ships are to be 
regarded as prizes of the associated 
national fleets which jointly compelled 
their surrender, then it seems to follow 
that they should be apportioned among 
the captors. The difficulty arises in find- 
ing a basis for the apportionment. If 
the relative strengths of the several 
navies is solely to govern, then Great 
Britain would receive greatly the lion’s 
share. If, on the other hand, each na- 
tion should claim that its proportion 
should depend upon the ratio which its 
ships in actual war service in the 
North Sea bears to its entire naval 
force, another result might be reached; 
or if again it should be argued that 
the division should be determined by 
the importance of the particular naval 
achievements of any one nation during 
the war as compared with those of the 
other nations interested, the problem 
‘ would be further complicated, and one 
might discover the Italians, because of 
their brilliantly successful and spec- 
tacular work in the Adriatic, maintain- 
ing that a much greater share should 
be accorded them than, for example, 
to the French. Battleships are not ex- 
actly products saleable in the open 
market. Most people don’t want them. 
A general auction of a fleet is also 
hardly conceivable, nor would there 
probably be any way of fixing upset 
valuations of the units, because no one 
knows at any particular instant of its 
history what a bargain-counter price 
for a battleship really would be; it de- 
pends so much on one’s necessities, not 
to say emergencies, of the moment. 
Greece, five years ago, wanted our 
“Idaho” and “Mississippi”—good ships 
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for the times—arnd we let her have 
them at fairly remunerative price, sub- 
sequently putting the money into some- 
thing big enough and powerful enough 
to use up, not two, but four similar 
vessels in case of actual combat; but 
that did not establish a “quotation” of 
battleship values which would influence 
any prudent investor in like commodi- 
ties. Besides, no matter how any pur- 
chaser acquired battleship property, it 
would alter the relation of his naval 
force to that of other holders, and where 
naval forces are determined on sliding 
scales there might be troublesome and 
expensive readjustments needed all 
along the line. 

A fortnight ago the country was 
somewhat surprized by a report which 
attributed to our representatives 
abroad the opinion that the Gordian 
knot should be cut by towing all the 
German vessels to sea and sinking them. 
This was afterward officially denied, 
but not until it had been vigorously 
denounced as a wicked waste of good 
material which it certainly should be 
possible to turn to some profitable ac- 
count. More recently the same conclu- 
sion has been reaffirmed by one of the 
rear admirals of our fleet, and in sup- 
port thereof a variety of reasons have 
been presented. It is pointed out that 
the differences in armament and con- 
struction between the German ships and 
those of the Allied Powers prevent 
proper coérdination; that their upkeep 
even in idleness is very expensive; that 
they do not lend themselves to commer- 
cial uses and cannot be altered econom- 
ically; that they are more or less de- 
teriorated by their long stay in harbors; 
that many of them have been stripped 
of metals utilized in the construc- 
tion of the U-boats; that even to break 
them up would not pay because of the 
expense, and the difficulty of rework- 
ing the material; that their prime cost 
is no criterion of value as material 
only, since the greater part of that cost 
represents labor; and that most of them 
are virtually obsolete and ineffective as 
compared with the battleships of re- 
cent construction and those which al- 
ready enter into present naval pro- 
grams. 

The last reason is impressive. There 
are only two of the German battleships 


and one battle cruiser which appear to 
have been completed during the war. 
The others are distributed over the 
years back to 1909. Ten years is a long 
time in the life of a battleship and at 
twenty she is a Methuselah so far as 
her effective power goes. We. thought 
our “Oregon” pretty near the ultima 
thule of offensive strength in 1898— 
for did she not throw a weight of steel 
of 5660 pounds at a single broadside? 
The “Pennsylvania,” flagship of the 
fleet just welcomed home, throws 17,508 
pounds; and the ships which we expect 
to have within a year or two will throw 
25,200 pounds, and nobody knows what 
else is under the horizon. And as for 
size and speed the “Oregon” and her 
sisters, the “Indiana” and the “Massa- 
chusetts,” are each 348 feet long and 
can make sixteen knots per hour. But the 
British battle cruiser, the “Hood,” now 
nearing completion, is 894 feet long and 
is expected to attain a speed of forty 
miles an hour. She is to have 15-inch 


.guns. Our “Mississippi” and “New Mex- 


ico” have 14-inch, but the ships to come 
are to go the “Hood” one better with 
16-inch. The projectile of a 14-inch gun 
weighs 1400, and of a 16-inch, 2100 
pounds. It is getting a little difficult to 
produce warships which are not obso- 
lete before they are launched. 

All of this being so, it is not unnat- 
ural to ask why the present joint own- 
ers of the German vessels should bother 
themselves with questions of relative 
shares in property inherently of so 
little apparent value. What difference, 
so far as the result goes, whether they 
died gloriously in battle or now at the 
hands of executioners? 

Nevertheless no one wants them ex- 
ecuted—even apart from the alleged 
extravagance of the proceeding. It 
smacks of hanging prisoners of war, 
Austrian fashion. There they lie in the 
strange harbors just as able to fight 
wind and wave as ever they were. Of 
course it is the merest sentimentality, 
but every sailor will personify them as 
he always does a ship, and wish them 
some better end. And this leads to a 
suggestion: 

When armor came into use upon war 
vessels the proving ground tests, which 
determined its resistance to penetra- 
tion and im- [Continued on page 165 
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FRANCE IS SORRY TO SEE 
THE DOUGHBOYS GO 


Not only on the battlefield have the American 
soldiers done real service in France. Among 
the people in the villages where they were 
billeted, along the line of march, on leave in 
Paris, they have established a feeling of 
friendliness and cordial understanding that 
will mean much to the two countries in the 
years to come. An American correspondent 
describes the cordiality of the French peasants 
to the American troops: “Along the roads, in 
the house windows, over the gates and doors 
hung the entwined flags of France and Amer- 
war. es ne ‘ ica; the men saluted, the women resting 
the OL Le b ; . an f ‘ on their busy hoes waved from the fields” 
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the “THAT'S A FUNNY SHOE” 
7,508 The whole family—-and some of the neigh- 
pect bors—have collected to listen to the com- 
hrow ments of a doughboy who is studying “man- 
what ners and customs of the French” at first 
hand, This is his initial introduction to a 
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"" wooden shoe and there’s lots of entertain- 
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’ now lt was the American army who freed this 
y and old French couple from the tyranny and 
forty hardship of German control in Alsace-Lor- 
inch raine. Now that they are saying good-by to 
sa “le brave Americain,” there is real friend- 


ship as well as gratitude in their farewell 
come 
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© Committee on Public Information, from Underwood & Underwood 
on war THREE CHEERS FOR THE YANKS 


which These Americans with the Army of Occupation are giving some Belgian children a great treat by a ride on a real, live army horse 
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COUNT 
THEM! 


Thete are two hun- 
dred and twelve aero- 
planes in this ewhibi- 
tion flight of army 
aviators from Rock- 
well Field, California. 
They flew in battle 
formation over the 
city of San Diego, 
went thru fighting 
maneuvers for over 
two hours and landed 
—all of them—with- 
out a single mishap 


THE A. E.F. 
ON THE 
RUSSIAN 
FRONT 


These American sol- 
diers have stopped to 
rest and try to get dry 
after seventeen hours 
of hard fighting thru 
mud and swamps in 
@ vain attempt to 
flank retreating forces 
of the Bolsheviki 
D. 8. Oficial, from Central News 
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It was a fete day for the British capi- 
tal when the English people turned out 
to welcome the President of the United 
States. Above: the first appearance of 
President Wilson with King George. 
Below: Mr. and Mrs. Wilson driving 
to the palace in a royal carriage 
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PRESENTED 
WITH THE 
FREEDOM OF THE 
CITY 
President ‘Wilson is 
the third American 
chief magistrate to be 
made Freeman of 
London. The photo- 
graph at the right 
shows the Lord 
Mayor, in ceremonial 
robes, conferring the 
honor upon him at the 
Guildhall in London. 
President Wilson, seat- 
ed, is just taking the 
honorary documents 
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ROM now on the road of the motorist 

will become more and more smooth, 

figuratively and literally. On the one 
hand an era of highway improvement is 
dawning in this country and the next five 
years will witness more tangible progress 
in this direction than has been the case in 
the past twenty or more years. On the 
other hand its recognition as a public util- 
ity rather than a luxury, which the emer- 
gency conditions of war have brought to 
the passenger automobile, will soon result 
in uniform regulation, the elimination of 
discriminating taxation, and the removal 
of the many other petty inconveniences 
which have so far beset the path of the 
motorist and somewhat handicapped the 
progress of this valuable transportation 
agent. 

The question of highway improvement is 
of first importance. It has been agitated 
ever since the birth of this nation; the 
emergency needs of the Civil War gave a 
new impetus which found fruition largely 
in the development of transcontinental 
railroads, and the advent of the bicycle re- 
directed attention to the highways. With 
the development of motor travel came a 
new understanding of the need for good 
roads and a new and more intelligent effort 
to secure them. This organized work has 
been conducted by the American Automo- 
bile Association and allied interests, and 
reached its initial goal some two years ago 
when Congress enacted the first Federal 
Aid Law. This carried an appropriation of 
$85,000,000 and provided for its distribution 
among the various states, each of which 
adds a sum equal to its allotment. At this 
writing another bill is before Congress in- 
creasing this appropriation to a half bil- 
lion dollars. That more serious considera- 
tion is being given to this new bill than 
was the case with the former one appro- 
priating one one-hundredth the amount. 
prior to its enactment. is a fair measure of 


the new light in which motor travel is 
now seen; a fair promise of much better 


conditions for the motorist in the near 
future. 

There are today 2,500,000 miles of ‘roads 
in the United States, according to figures 
supplied by President Arthur H. Blanch- 
ard, of the American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation, of which only 12 per cent are 
classed as improved. He estimates, how- 
ever, that not more than } of 1 per cent 
of the total mileage is suitable for heavy 
motor traffic. This is a sad reflection on 
the boasted civilization of this country, 
especially in view of the great systems of 
highways which are to be found in Europe. 
Incidentally some two million American 
soldiers are returning home with a pro- 
found appreciation of the character and 
value of these highway systems and they 
will exert a far reaching influence on road 
improvement here. 

Many prominent Government officials are 
alive to the need of better highways to 
enable a comprehensive development of 
motor travel and motor transportation, 
themselves invaluable economic factors. In 
a recent address Secretary of the Interior 
Franklin K. Lane said: 

You can judge the civilization of a people of 
a continent or of any part of a nation by the 
character of its highways. If you will think over 
that proposition you will realize that what I 
have said is true; that those parts of this na- 
tion are most backward where people live most 
alone; where they develop those diseases of the 
mind which come from living alone; where they 
develop supreme content with what is done at 
Washington and with what is done in their 
own state legislature; where they are unhappy 
and discontented and movements that make 
against the welfare of our country arise, are 
those parts where there are poor highways and 
consequently a lack of communication between 
the people. 

There is, perhaps, no better indications 
of the new understanding of the value of 
motor vehicles than that contained in the 
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following statement recently sent to my 
desk by Karl V. S. Howland, publisher of 
The Independent. In it he said: 


We are interested in the promotion of motor 
travel and motor transportation for the same 
reasons that we are interested in other great 
national developments that contribute to the 
efficiency of American business and the greater 
comfort and welfare of the American family. 


At a meeting just held in Chicago and 
attended by Chairmen of the War Service 
Committees of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, a set of resolutions 
was unanimously adopted which are of spe- 
cial interest because of their source. They 
are as follows: ’ 


Whereas, the President of the United States 
in his recent message to Congress recognized 
the value of improved highways in the general 
transportation system of the nation and defi- 
nitely recommended and urged their rapid de- 
velopment; and 

Whereas, this work is necessary to give em- 
ployment to our returning soldiers and also to 
furnish worthy projects on which unemployed 
labor can be engaged during the period of re- 
adjustment; and 

Whereas, we recognize the necessity for a 
well defined and connected system of improved 
highways in order to expedite the distribution 
of large volumes of foodstuffs now wasted on 
account of the lack of prompt and adequate 
highway transportation and to better serve the 
economic and military needs of the nation; 

Therefore be it resolved, that a Federal High- 
ways Commission be created to promote and 
guide this powerful economic development of 
both highways and highway traffic and estab- 
lish a National Highway System. 

Be it further resolved, that the present ap- 
propriations for Federal aid to the states be 
continued and increased and the states urged to 
undertake extensive highway construction so as 
to keep pace with the development of this coun- 
try and its transportation needs, and in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the present Federal 
Aid Act or any amendment thereto that the 
State Highway Departments shall operate with 
the Federal Highway Commission. 

Be it further resolved, that all governmental 
activities with respect to highways be admin- 
istered by the Federal Highway Commission. 

In the matter of Federalized highway 
improvement there is without doubt no one 
more influential than United States Sena- 
tor John H. Bankhead, chairman of the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
to which all highway legislation in the 
upper branch of Congress is referred. Just 
the other day in commenting on the bills 
now pending Senator Bankhead wrote as 
follows : 

The war has shown what the national strength 
could accomplish in the swift construction of 
rapid-transit highways and the use thereon of 
rapid-transit vehicles. The nation trained its 
Engineer Corps and sent it to Europe equipt 
for the quick construction of roads, The part 
which we took in the decisive campaign was 
rendered possible by the use of passenger cars 
and motor trucks over rapid-transit highways. 

Now that the war is over are not highways 
as vitally important for the conduct of peace 
as they were for the conduct of war? With half 
the world going to bed hungry and thousands 
doomed to starvation, is not the swift construc- 
tion of the highways to the farm products as 
urgent a necessity as were the roads in the 
battle zone? And if the need is as urgent should 
the nation slacken its effort or permit its road 
building equipment to be sold or dissipated? 
Should it not rather increase its efforts in this 
direction and proceed with the construction of 
highways at home on a scale commensurate with 
the importance and urgency of the need? It is 
for Congress to answer these questions and 
measures are pending designed to meet the sit- 
uation. 

Among the measures referred to by Sena- 
tor Bankhead is one which authorizes the 
War Department to transfer to the De- 
partment of Agriculture all available and 
dispensable war material suitable for dis- 
tribution to the several states for use by 
their highway departments. 
ferred to hereinbefore provides an increase 
to the Federal Aid appropriation of $125,- 
000,000 for expenditures to June, 1920, and 
$100,000,000 a year thereafter for four 
years. It is also proposed to increase the 
appropriation for national forest roads, 
now $1,000,000 a year, to a sum sufficient 
to permit the construction of 17,000 miles 
of forest roads in the next ten years. The 
estimated cost of this alone is $50,000,000. 
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There are also amendments to the present 
road act freeing it from undesirable limita- 
tions, one of which will enable the Federal 
Government to construct at its own cost 
links in important highways. There are 
several other interesting bills pertaining 
to the same subject, but our limited space 
will not permit their discussion herein. 

The great tire manufacturing industry 
of the United States has given invaluable 
aid toward solving the vexatious problems 
which have confronted motor travel and 
motor transportation. This aid has been 
largely of a practical nature, and has in- 
cluded interesting statistics and informa- 
tion resulting from carefully conducted in- 


vestigations made at considerable expense, 


and effort. An example of this is found in 
the following statement sent us by E. H. 
Broadwell, vice-president of the Fisk Rub- 
ber Company. He says in part: 


The need for Federal road building is more 
essential than Government controlled or owned 
railroads. There is no one thing that will so 
thoroly develop this country as the building 
and improving of national highways. Intercity 
motor haulage and rural motor express are pos- 
sible only where highways are improved. The 
value of such roads was demonstrated in the 
recent war emergency and where they existed 
contributed materially to the high national ef- 
ficiency attained. As our Government is so vitally 
interested in the development of the country, it 
must turn to improved highways as the best 
means to secure this development. The high- 
ways are just as important as the waterways 
because they add another link to the chain of 
transportation. 


Another example is found in a letter just 
received from E. C. Tibbitts, of the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company. He says in 
part: 


_ I believe the entire American public today is 
in favor of a national system of highways and 
they are bound to come. The business world is 
in favor of a Federal Highways Commission and 
the construction of national highways which 
will have regard to connecting up the present 
state highways systems. Our records show that 
in practically every state in the country the one 
neglected feature is that interstate highways 
have not been completed. As a concrete exam- 
ple of this three wealthy states like New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio have not yet completed 
the trunk route between Buffalo and C'eveland, 
which is the main artery of transportation be- 
tween all the northern Mississippi valley and 
the eastern states. Another example is the Lin- 
coln Highway connections between Ohio and 
Pennsylvania and between Ohio and Indiana, 
and there are many others. . 

Our highways today are considered on an 
entirely different plane than was the case a 
few years ago. They are regarded as business 
traffic lines not only for the motor truck but 
for the passenger automobile also. The utili- 
tarian value of the latter was demonstrated 
when the use of gasoline was restricted on 
Sundays. This seriously affected highway travel 
and eventually it was the business of the coun- 
try that caused the lifting of the ban on gaso- 
line. Reports of the Highways Transport Com- 
mittee and of the War Industries Board show 
that without the passenger car during the war 
emergency, industry, commerce, agriculture and 
even — would have been seriously handi- 
capped. 


In considering the question of the regu- 
lation and taxation of motor vehicles espe- 
cially in their use of the highways, interest 
centers in the action soon to be taken by 
Congress. It will be remembered that a 
year ago last fall Congress in planning to 
raise the tremendous sums of money need- 
ed for carrying on the war placed special 
taxation on all types of motor vehicles. At 
this writing the question is again before 
Congress and is being considered by the 
conference committee of both Houses. 
There is a likelihood that the tax will be 
reduced at least in the case of motor 
trucks and tractors. The significant fea- 
ture, however, is the fact that the motor 
vehicle is being considered by our national 
lawmakers in quite a different light than 
was the case some fifteen months ago, and 
this promises well for the future. ° 

The desideratum in the matter of regula- 
tion and taxation embodies uniform regula- 
tion thruout the United States including 
a uniform license arrangement and the 


elimination of descriminating taxation. 
Motor vehicle interests recognized clearly 
that certain regulations are both desirable 
and necessary and that there must be some 
taxation. Arrangements whereby moneys 
collected thru such taxation are largely 
applied to highway improvement are 
strongly endorsed. The attitude of motor 
vehicle interests in this matter is well ex- 
prest by E. H. Broadwell, as follows: 

There should be some form of equitable tax- 
ation which would permit of interstate priv- 
ileges, and a certain percentage of the state 
tax for trucks should go to the Federal Govern- 
ment, as a contribution toward the maintenance 
of main highways. I have no doubt but that any 
company operating motor cars for profit, and 
profit in this instance would cover many things 
such as prompt delivery, personal control of 
delivery, etc., would be willing to pay a slight 
additional tax over the present state tax if they 
felt it was used for this purpose. I do not be- 
lieve that there should be any limited franchise 
for passenger or freight motor vehicles except 
for the former within city limits where they 
confine themselves to a given route and operate 
sufficient equipment to be considered as surface 
cars without tracks. 

Another question which is of vital con- 
cern in considering the growth of motor 
travel and transportation is that of the 
available supplies of fuel. Here again is a 
case where real benefits have resulted from 
the war. Gasoline is a byproduct in the 
manufacture of fuel oil and the latter has 
found greatly increased use in the past few 
years. This is particularly so with steam- 
ships, both naval and commercial, in which 
fuel oil is displacing coal under the boilers 
and in smaller craft is used directly in in- 
ternal combustion engines. The demand for 
this fuel oil has grown tremendously and 
it now commands considerably higher 
prices. This condition has resulted in the 
drilling of hundreds of new wells which 
had not previously been opened because 
they could not be worked at a profit. Pro- 
duction of gasoline has thereby been stimu- 
lated and as the main product becomes 
more valuable the byproduct, gasoline, does 
not have to command such high prices in 
order to make the wells profitable. In other 
words there is a possibility, if not a like- 
lihood, that for some years to come gasoline 
will not only be available in ample quan- 
tity but that its price will be lower than 
the prevailing level. 

It is a well known fact that the engines 
of motor vehicles can be successfully oper- 
ated on fuels other than gasoline including 
the so-called substitute fuels. It is there- 
fore evident that any scarcity of gasoline 
or any prohibitive price will not materially 
handicap the development of motor travel 
and motor transportation. In this comnec- 
tion it is interesting to note that the “Lib- 
erty Fuel” devised for motor vehicle use 
and widely acclaimed some months ago by 
the Federal Fuel Administration is not 
even as successful as some other Govern- 
ment wartime developments which have 
also borne the name “Liberty.” A recent 
report on the new fuel made by the Fed- 
eral Fuel Administration shows that it con- 
tains 65 per cent of benzol, 25 to 30 per 
cent of kerosene and the remainder of a 
small percentage of amyl acetate, naphtha- 
line, and alcohol. If the entire present pro- 
duction of benzol could be used for making 
the “Liberty Fuel” the total production 
of the latter would be on 2 per cent of the 
present production of gasoline. It also has 
a far greater tendency to carbonize than 
has gasoline. 

Some interesting statistics pertaining to 
the manufacture and use of motor vehicles 
were recently compiled by State Controller 
Eugene M. Travis. These show that 5,500,- 
000 motor vehicles of all types were regis- 
tered in the United States during the year 
1918. There are 230 manufacturers of pas- 
senger cars and 372 makers of motor 
trucks distributed among 32 states, with 
a total capitali- [Continued on page 169 
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PLANS FOR THE VICTORY GARDEN 


AUTHOR OF “HOME VEGETABLE GARDENING” 


bit as important as the War Garden 

was last year. There are just as many 
reasons for all home owners to make every 
possible effort to plant—food prices are as 
high; our Allies are as much in need of 
food supplies to combat the common enemy 
starvation as they were in need of food 
to help fight Germany last year; and fresh 
corn and brittle peas will be as much 
superior to the wilted products of the mar- 
ket as they ever were! 

For those who are not fortunate enough 
to possess gardens of their own, the first 
step should be to make sure, early, of get- 
ting a garden plot. In a great many places 
last year all the garden plots available 
were used up long before the end of the 
planting season; in some cases before the 
beginning «f it. Where the space available 
is not absviutely limited in extent it will 
be well to get as large a space as possible 
within reasonai'e bounds—say, up to a 
quarter or even half acre. The initial 
work of getting the vround plowed and har- 
rowed will cost little more on a space this 
size than on a smaller garden, and the 
extra returns which may be had from it 
will much more than mse up for such 
additional expenses for fertilizers, etc., as 
may be required. 

The next step toward having a really 
profitable garden is to plant it carefully. 
Most people are apt to make their gardens 
wrong end first by ordering the materials 
they think they will want, and then trying 
to make up a garden to fit what they have 
bought. The only sensible and efficient way 
is to decide on just what kind of a garden 
you want and what is to go into. it first, 
and, afterward, to order such seeds, plants 
and roots as may be needed to make it. 


A is: Victory Garden this year is every 
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The first thing of all to consider in plant- 
ing your garden is the amount of time 
which will be available in which to take 
care of it. The time limit is really more 
important than the size of the garden, be- 
cause the amount of time .required proper- 
ly to take care of any garden depends much 
more on what is being grown in it than 
upon its size. A few hundred feet of rows 
of onions, for instance, would take as much 
actual time and hard work as a quarter 
acre of sweet corn and squashes. One per- 
son, with some experience in gardening, 
should be able to take care of a plot as 
large as that represented by the plan on the 
next page, during the amount of spare time 
ordinarily available for such work. The 
point should be emphasized, however, that 
a half hour or an hour a day regularly will 
amount to as much as twice that amount of 
time used spasmodically at irregular inter- 
vals in keeping the garden clean and in 
good growing condition. 

Altho, for obvious reasons, it is not pos- 
sible to standardize gardens, nevertheless 
there are some general principles upon 
which a plan for a garden of any size 
should be based: the time of planting, the 
general arrangement of the different crops 
for most effective results, the approximate 
relative proportion of the different vege- 
tables, etc., will be the same for most gar- 
dens, no matter how much they may be 
varied in detail to suit the individual gar- 
dener. 

The vegetables to be planted should not 
be put in as they happen to come, as is 
usually done. They should be grouped to- 
gether so that those which are similar in 
their cultural requirements will be next to 
each other; and so that the different things 
to be planted at approximately the same 





“GARDENING INDOORS AND UNDER GLASS” 


time will be adjacent. The time of maturity 
should also be considered, so that those 
things which will be used at about the 
same time, leaving the ground available for 
a second planting on the same soil, will be 
grouped together on this basis. The ar- 
rangement of the vegetables ordinarily 
planted will be about as follows: 


" April 1st to 15th 


Cabbage Peas (smooth) 
Cauliflower Plants Lettuce (spring) 
Lettuce ™ Kohlrabi 

Beets Turnips (early) 
Radish Beets 

Spinach Carrots 


May Ist to 15th 


Lettuce (summer) Beans (pole) 
Beets 


Tomato 
Carrots Peppers 
Turnips Egg-plant 
Beans (bush) Melons 
Corn (early) Cucumber 
Corn (late) Squash 


June 15th to July 15th 
Lettuce (summer) 
Beets 


Carrots 
Rutabaga 
Beans (bush) 
Corn (early) 
Corn (late) 
Cabbage 
Celery 
Turnips 


August Ist to 15th 
Salsify 


Parsnips 
Onions 


Second planting for 
fall and winter 


Onion sets 
Swiss Chard and Barley 


This arrangement will serve as a basis 
for any garden plan which the individual 
gardener may want to make up to suit his 
own requirements. Further suggestions 
may be had by a careful study of the gar- 
den plan on the next page. In this case 
the tomatoes and pole beans have been put 
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at the end and along the side of the garden 
plot instead of Luing left in the position 
indicated in the grouping of vegetables first 
suggested. This change has been made 
to economize space, as beans and tomatoes 
can be grown against a fence or on poles, 
at the very edge of the garden, where they 
will be most sheltered from cold winds and 
will not shade other things. The garden 
represented is large enough to supply a 
family of several persons with fresh vege- 
tables from May until freezing winter, if 
planted on good soil. In making a garden 
of this style either larger or smaller, a dif- 
ferent plan should be made, as satisfactory 
results will.not be obtained by merely re- 
ducing or increasing everything in it in 
proportion. The vegetables which should be 
omitted or reduced in quantity for a small- 


er garden, are: onions, peas, melons, winter 
squash, lettuce, peppers, egg-plants and 
celery. Those to increase or to add for a 
larger garden are: beans, corn, celery, cab- 
bage, squash, beets, carrots, turnips, and 
rutabagas for winter use. For a compara- 
tively large garden, where time is limited, 
the plantings of beans, cabbage, corn, 
squash, melons, cucumbers, tomatoes, and 
turnips, or rutabagas, for winter use, may 
be increased to advantage, while such 
things as onions, carrots, beets, peas, let- 
tuce, etc., which require a good deal more 
handwork and time, may be reduced in pro- 
portion. 

Keep in mind that it is not enough mere- 
ly to think these things over and decide 
upon them in a general way. An actual 
plan should be drawn up, representing the 


size and shape of the garden, and showing 
exactly where each thing is to be planted, 
and how much space it will occupy. The 
making of such a plan may take several 
hours, but it will be time most profitably 
spent. In the first place the making of such 
a plan will in itself be a short education 
in gardening; in the second, it is a very 

easy matter to make changes as you dis- 
cover them, on paper, where they would 
be irrevocably made in actual planting in 
the soil. And having a plan of this kind to 
go by, when planting time does come, you 
save several times as much work as is in- 
volved in making it. 

With the garden plan made up you will 
be in a position to order, intelligently, the 
seeds, fertilizers, ete., which will be re- 
quired for making [Continued on page 166 
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*Transplanted plants: Start in hotbed or seed bed. 
tPlant when ground is cleared of preceding crop. 


Italics (see Lettuce above) indicate plantings between rows. 

















DECORATING WITH NEEDLEWORK 


ERHAPS _ the 
chief advan- 
tage, decora- 
tively speaking, of 
embroidery, is_ its 
adaptability. To the 
needle-woman al- 
most every object in 


P 


BY CONSTANCE ARMFIELD s 


Mrs. Armfield, who is a well known and successful interior decorator in New York, 
gives in the following article many practical suggestions for the use of embroidery where 
in most homes it is overlooked as a means of ornamentation. Those who realize its 
decorative qualities do not confine needlework exclusively to centerpieces and pillows 


simple leaf ap- 
pliqué pattern is 
embroidered, goldem 
as the flooring. But 
while embroidery is 
used here to pull the 
color scheme togeth- 





a room presents & 
possible surface for 
her craft, and the 
modern worker, 
brimful of ideas and 
with some art train- 
ing, should surely 
not lag behind her 
oldtime sister in 
fancy, nicety of plac- 
ing or dexterity of 
workmanship. In- 
stead of painting pic- 
tures that stack the 
walls of studios or 
attic, it were indeed 
well if the artworker 
should view the 
monotonous extent 
of upholstered furni- 
ture, screens, pil- 
lows, hangings, and 
begin to _ rescue 
homes’ from the 
stereotyped trail of 
the herd, and once 
more dignify and 
beautify the intimate 
interiors where we 
spend most of our 
time, with truly in- 
dividual touches. 
For, after all, one 
attains but a slight 
measure of individ- 
uality thru the ar- 
rangement of fabrics 
and wallpapers. In 
embroidery, of all 
crafts, the ideas of 
the craftsman are 
most clearly and in- 
dividually seen. 
Furniture affords 





er, for the most part 
the embroidered fur- 
niture is graced by 
definite ideas. 

A mahogany 
screen is a miracle 
of simplicity and util- 
ity in these dusty 
times. Wooden bars 
run top and bottom 
fitting into the 
frame, easily remov- 
able, on which the 
linen screens are 
stretched. This 
means quick and 
easy cleaning. Nor 
is a screen a pon- 
derous thing to work, 
if panelled, with linen 
appliquéd onto the 
main fabric after 
the designs are exe- 
cuted. 

But screens have 
backs and altho the 
fabric could’ very 
well be doubled and 
earried down the 
other side, some. in- 
stead, are decorated 
on the reverse side 
by smaller panels, 
and the buttonhol- 
ing of the _ front 
panels that show 
thru is worked over 
and turned into a 
border for the insets. 

A feature of the 
room in the illustra- 
tion is a window 
running the whole 
width with a low 
window seat. Itopens 








a convenient place 
for the embroiderer’s 
art. To begin with, 
the backs of chairs or couches are usually 
ready-framed, offer their needlework pic- 
tures engagingly to view, and retire mod- 
estly into obscurity at the touch of a hand. 
They are always being changed around, so 
that the needlework is placed in different 
lights and fresh charms present themselves 
according to the subtleties of stitch and 
texture thus revealed. For unlike oil can- 
vases and water colors which have a trick 
of “going dead,” embroidery has nothing 
to lose and everything to gain by every 
variation of the play of light. A slanting 
shadow may turn a piece of work from 
delicacy to rugged magnificence, according 
as the design is seen with all its pristine 
severity of outline in a flat light, or, illu- 
mined .sidewise, presents sudden depths and 
hights and varied planes. Silk or wool may 
lie flat, and yet certain lights will show 
every microscopic rise and fall in their 
relative surfaces. 

Subjects suitable for furniture are legion. 
Repetition should be avoided, even tho old- 
fashioned workers were content to embark 
on six or even twelve complicated replicas 
in the way of chair-backs. A sense of unity 
ean be preserved by setting one’s palette 
for the set of chairs, and adhering punc- 
tiliously to that scheme of color, however 
varied the individual motif of each chair 
may be. A certain unity in subject and 
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A corner of a room in which embrowery is used unsparingly but judicwusly. The designs 
and colors on curtain, pillows and chair have been selected with a definite purpose 


treatment is advisable, and further uni- 
formity may be obtained by embroidering 
the designs on the same fabric. Yet, of 
course, one embroidered chair is enough to 
give piquancy to a room, and if I descant 
on the possibilities of sets, ambitiously, it 
is because visions of those Queen Anne and 
Georgian and Carolean “closets” rise up, 
and the needless tedium their repetitions 
involved. 

The chair shown is of dull mahogany, and 
the back worked in cottons on hand-woven 
Italian linen of deep biscuit, almost pale 
mahogany hue. Greens, browns and grays 
are used, the fig pattern glowing into a 
golden lizard and deepening into purple 
figs. The central upright boughs are tinged 
with the mahogany browns, some almost 
Indian red. 

A strip of black runs top and bottom of 
the embroidery, onto which the linen is 
buttonholed in mahogany cottons, and the 
seat of the chair is bright, deep emerald 
rep. 

It stands in a room with golden-biscuit 
walls, or golden-gray, a cool yet glowing 
neutral hue that tones with the parquet 
flooring, hung largely’ with  biscuit- 
colored fabric slightly patterned in green. 
All the furniture is mahogany, some of the 
chairs being partly of white wood and 
cushioned with deep purplish-rose on which 


onto a park and the 
curtains must be 
transparent enough 
not to hide the green trees and mag- 
nolias. An open net has therefore been 
embroidered with a young leaf pattern, 
pendulous stalks with a few stitches block- 
ing in the hanging half-fronted leaves: 
the design is elemental for while the border 
of the curtain needs strengthening, the 
last thing wanted is to distract attention 
from the view. Therefore the pattern is 
worked in thick golden-brown wool toning 
with the deep cream net and floor, and 
looks like airy hieroglyphics if one notices 
it at all. But the white window seat itself, 
while inviting flowers and plants to flour- 
ish in the light and air, gives opportunity 
for gay yet simple embroideries in the form 
of pillows. I say simple, because they are 
put in such close juxtaposition with grow- 
ing plant forms, in and out, that any at- 
tempt at realistic imitation would be in- 
harmonious. Therefore the simplest short- 
hand has been adopted, and a black hill 
set with checkers of emerald green trees, 
above bright blue and white checked rapids, 
on a gray ground with a purple cloud in 
either corner forms a not too striking de- 
sign for one. On another the young leaf de- 
sign is further carried out on a deep blue 
ground, with points of white couching the 
lemon-yellow stems and emerald leaves un- 
furling. The pillows on the windowseat are 
deliberately kept [Continued on page 170 
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'AN OLD HOUSE MADE NEW 





























THE CLAPBOARDED EXTERIOR CLEARED OF SCROLL WORK AND COVERED WITH STUCCO 


There is a shining example to discouraged owners of those ugly, well-constructed houses which we built so plentifully thirty or forty 
years ago in this actual transformation of a Queen Anne monstrosity into an unusually attractive modern home. The most noticeable 
change was effected by covering the dingy clapboards with a coat of natural gray stucco, relieved by dark green shutters 





























QUEEN ANNE GABLES AND EXCRESCENCES COVERED BY A NEW ROOF OF STRAIGHT LINES 


“The ugly. broken lines of the roof were the chief problem,” said Mr. Douglass Fitch, the architect who remodeled this house. “Finally 
I saw that the thing to do was to build an entire new roof over the old one, thus bringing the whole house into harmonious proportion.” 
The new roof is a plain shingled Colonial type, broken by dormer windows. Built at the level of the highest point of the old roof, it 
gave space for three more rooms and a bath on the third story, making the total for the whole house fifteen rooms and three baths 





























PORTICO, SUN PARLOR AND PORCHES CLEARED AWAY OR SIMPLIFIED 


With the roof and outer walls of the house remodeled there was practically nothing left to do in making this forty-year-old house ‘as 
good as new.” The living porch and the veranda at the front were rebuilt to conform to the new architecture. By carrying the stucco 
around the base they were made to appear integral parts of the house. The chimney tops were relaid and covered with stucco 
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INTRODUCING THE CLINGING VINE 





In Maytime, when wisterias hang their 
gentle drooping blossoms in profusion over 
favored porches, nearly everybody decides 
to plant a wisteria, for, flowering early and 
making a magnificent showing, these clus- 
ters of delicate purple excite a responsive 
feeling and a desire to have a similar con- 
tent close at hand. Choose the Japanese 
(W. floribunda) as it is one of the best of 
the hardy kinds. Provide deep rich earth. 
Be prepared for slow development. Get 
instructions about training and pruning 


It is to importations from Japan, from 
China and beyond that we are indebted 
for the beginnings of a great number of our 
flowers of lovely form, striking color and 
pleasing fragrance. Not all plants, how- 
ever, axe chosen for beauty only. The luffa 
vines (sometimes called dish-cloth gourds 
and vegetable stones) are frail annual ten- 
dril-climbing herbs, which carry a curious 
and interesting fruit amid the close leaves 
that make an acceptable shade for a back 
entrance or not-too-prominent window 
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Roses that climb the side of the house, nod 
at chamber windows, clamber along the 
shingles, caress the chimney, and shed 
fragrance, brightness and joy freely for all 
who pass, are surely desirable. They pos- 
sess an exuberant friendliness to which no 
one can be wholly indifferent. Choose your 
colors. The true Rambler Rose is Japanese 
and has single white flowers. The crim- 
son or pink rambler came from China. 
Why not have both? The effect is good 
for the white blossoms accentuate the color 





For the dignified house of stone, whether 
old or new, the genuine ivy or the more 
hardy ampelopsis veitchii, have an appro- 
priate personal manner of their own, grow- 
ing methodically and surely with an evi- 
dent ambition to cover the structure in 
good time; and this they generally do if 
enough vines are planted, and if when set 
out they are cut down to a hight of about 
siz inches so that all growth will at once 
begin to cling with the disc-like flattened 
tendrils that insure the vine permanence 


Another vine of a homely, that is to say @ 
homelike, disposition, is the clematis in its 
many various species. A very charming 
variety is montana var. rubens, which has 
rose colored flowers about three inches 
across on an attractive vine, but the gen- 
eral favorite and the one most widely used 
probably is clematis paniculata, which has 
cheerful green foliage and pure white deli- 
ciously scented flowers blooming most pro- 
fusely in August and September, followed 
by silvery pods. Succeeds almost anywhere 


But why stop with one vine? They are 
companionable growers, and _ associate 
agreeably. For quick growth where shade 
or awning-like protection is wanted, plant 
the kudsu (pueraria), whose large leaves 
and healthy stems make a fine tangle. For 
fragrance, to bring the bees and the hum- 
ming birds, plant honeysuckle. Good form 
and color are found in the trumpet creeper, 
Dutchman’s pipe, cinnamon vine and the 
climbing hydrangea, whose large white 
trusses make a grand display in summer 


























RESTOCKING THE POULTRY YARD 


ing to restore the poultry business 

in this country and in France to its 
normal basis. Flocks in many sections have 
become so depleted that more chickens 
must be hatched this season than ever be- 
fore. The poultry shortage has been re- 
flected in the unprecedented high prices 
during the past winter, and by the almost 
exhausted reserve in the cold storage ware- 
houses. For several weeks only a compara- 
tively small stock of eggs prevented a genu- 
ine egg famine. The Government recog- 
nizes the gravity of the situation, and is 
urging poultry keepers everywhere to en- 
large their flocks, while its experts in Wash- 
ington are doing everything they can to help 
the novice. Poultry clubs are being formed 
among the school children all over the coun- 
try for this plan proved practical last year. 
Altho grain prices have not dropt to the 
extent expected, there seems to be a more 
confident feeling among poultry keepers of 
all classes. 

One promising feature of the business is 
the disposition of poultry raisers to set a 
higher standard as to the birds and the 
quality of the eggs they produce, as well as 
the elimination of wasteful practises. 
Flocks are being culled more closely than 
ever, the so-called boarders or non-produc- 
ing hens being sent to the block. Dealers 
say that fewer aged eggs are coming to 
them, which indicates that farmers are ex- 
ercizing much greater care. 

One of the most important factors in re- 
habilitating the poultry industry this spring 
will be early hatching, for it is the early 
hatched chicken which makes the early fall 
layer, and with plenty of pullets laying 
early next fall, there should be less scarcity 
than in the past season. This does not mean 
hatching too early, tho, for chickens got 
out in January or February are likely to 
molt the same season. They may lay a few 
eggs first, but will quickly stop. March and 
April are the best months for hatching such 
breeds as the Plymouth Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds and Wyandottes. Satisfactory 
results will be obtained if the smaller 
breeds, like the Leghorns and Anconas, are 
hatched in April and May. 

Early hatching necessarily involves the 
use of incubators. There are seldom many 
broody hens until the weather begins to get 
warm. It isn’t necessary to own an incuba- 
tor, because the growth of the custom 
hatching industry has made it possible for 
amateurs to have their eggs hatched for 
them at small expense. Beginners often pre- 
fer to buy day-old chicks from hatching 
establishments, an easy method, altho one 
is seldom sure as to the quality of the stock 
one gets. All too often the big hatching 
plants simply buy up all the eggs they can 


A MERICAN poultry keepers are try- 

















An arrangement of nests for setting hens 


BY E. I. FARRINGTON 

















Day old chicks are often bought by 
beginners from hatching establishments 


get from nearby farmers, without much 
question as to the character of the stock 
which produced them. 

After all, the one way to carry on a poul- 
try business, even with a back yard plant, 
so as to get the best results, is to hatch 
one’s own chickens, and constantly strive 
to improve one’s flock. Many factors enter 
into the hatching and rearing of chickens 
successfully. It is necessary to begin with 
the breeding pens, as a matter of fact. Ex- 
perts have learned that it is most important 
to have a male bird coming from a strain 
of heavy laying hens. It is best to mate one 
male to ten or a dozen bens, when Rocks, 
Wyandottes or Rhode Island Reds are be- 
ing kept. One male to twelve or fifteen is 
enough among the smaller breeds. It is de- 
sirable, altho not necessary, to have two 
male birds to each pen, alternating them 
every few days. This plan usually results 
in greater fertility. People often ask how 
long a time must elapse before eggs are 
fertile after breeding pens are made up. In 
some experiments made at the Maryland 
Experiment Station, fertile eggs were ob- 
tained within fifty-two hours, while most 
of the eggs were fertile on the fourth day. 
Usually, tho, it is best to wait five or six 
days with Leghorns and eight or ten days 
with the larger breeds. 

It does not always follow that a good 
hatch will be obtained from successful mat- 
ing. Unless attention is given to the care 
of the eggs, they may not hatch well, even 
tho they are fertile. Only normal eggs 
should be used anyway. Those that are thin 
shelled, that have a rough surface, and that 
are very large or small, should be set aside. 
Amateurs often hold their eggs too long 
before setting them. Ten days should be 
the outside limit. While the eggs are being 
kept they should be stored in a dry place 
where the temperature is not below 40 or 
above 70 degrees, and it is best to turn 
them daily. If the amateur cannot get 
enough eggs from his own flock to fill his 
incubator without waiting two or three 
weeks, he would be wise to buy a few set- 
tings. Even when using hens, much time 
is saved if two or three of them are set at 
the same time. 

You can’t expect to get a good hatch with 
an incubator unless the machine is given a 
proper location. The house cellar is usually 
the most convenient place, and the most 
satisfactory, too, because an even tempera- 


ture is easily maintained. Incubators are 
supposed to be self-regulating, but this is 
true only to a limited extent. The direct 
rays of the sun should not fall upon them, 
and they should not be close to an open 
window. At the same time, there must be 
plenty of ventilation in the cellar. This is 
an important fact which has often been 
overlooked with disastrous results. An easy 
way to ventilate the cellar is to hinge a 
window so that it will open inward from 
the bottom. Then a thin muslin curtain 
may be tacked over the window frame to 
eliminate air currents. 

Perhaps one reason why women are espe- 
cially successful in the operation of incu- 
bators is because they give more painstak- 
ing care to the burners than the average 
man. No incubator will hatch chickens suc- 
cessfully unless the wick is kept clean, and 
the lamp filled. This is a task which must 
be made a part of the daily routine. Per- 
haps the best time to care for the lamp is 
in the morning, as then there will be less 
danger from the lamp running up. 

It is always best to run the machine for 
two or three days before the eggs are put 
into it, even if it is an incubator which has 
been used before. This precaution may save 
the loss of a great many eggs. 

From the third to the eighteenth day the 
eggs must be turned, to use the generally 
accepted term. This practise does not neces- 
sarily mean reversing the position of the 
eggs, as some people seem to think. It is 
only necessary to move them around with 
the hands, so that their position will be 
altered and the contents prevented from 
adhering to the shell. Cooling will take 
place at the same time, as a matter of 
necessity. It is the common theory that the 
eggs should be cooled for from five to fif- 
teen minutes, but careful experiments seem 
to show that this is not necessary, just as 
good hatches are obtained when no cooling 
is practised except that incidental to the 
turning of the eggs. 

It is bést te keep the temperature at ex- 
actly 103 degrees all thru the hatching 
period, and the machine must be watched 
carefully near the end of the third week, 
as the temperature is likely to rise then 
because of the extra heat generated by the 
chickens. Some latitude can be allowed 
then, for no harm will be done if the tem- 
perature goes up to 104 or half a degree 
higher. It is best not to try readjusting the 
regulation of the machine up to this point. 

Twice during the hatch eggs should be 
tested with a lamp or electric light. Testing 
devices come with most incubators and are 
easily used. Sometimes a strong electric 
light bulb is simply held under the:tray of 
eggs. Of course all unfertile eggs should 
be removed. If [Continued on page 164 

















One popular type of electric incubator 
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The Flower Garden 
Planting Before planting Akebia, Vir- 
Plans %inia Creeper, Boston Ivy and 


other vines so that they may 

cover a fence, pergola, old stump or wall, 
~~ to dig a large hole 3 feet square and 
feet deep and fill this with a rich loam. 

Study carefully the color scheme, season 
of bloom, hight of plant, adaptability of 
plants to climate and soil and the moisture 
supply before making your garden plans 
for next year. 

Now is the time to order material for a 
water garden. Such sub-aquatic plants are 
suited to the water edge, March Marigold, 
Japanese Iris, Arrow Arum, Reed Mace, 
etc. Order your water lilies early. 


Fruit and Berries 


Order your trees and berries 
this month. It is always safe to 
buy from a point north rather 
than south of you. State in order when you 
wish plants delivered. Notify station agent 
to let you know when plants arrive. A day 
in the hot car may mean a large per cent 
of loss. If the holes are not ready in which 
to plant, when your trees arrive, heel them 
in. Never allow the roots to become dry. 
Order one to two year old apple trees and 
build the head you desire. Low head is 
considered the best. 


Get in a supply of Paris green, 
arsenate of lead, hellebore or 
slug shot, to keep in check the 
chewing insects such as tent caterpillars 
and potato beetles. Concentrated lime sul- 
fur is the best check for San Jose, oyster 
shell scale and scurvy bark louse. Spray 
on calm days, when the trees are dormant, 
with a solution of one part lime sulfur 
to eight parts of water. Bordeaux or Pyrox 
may be used to spray peach trees later in 
the season. 


Destroy all wild cherry and plum 
trees along the road or in the 
fence rows. These trees only har- 
bor disease and insects. Cut out all black- 
knot from plum or cherry trees; burn. 
Gather and burn all “mummy” plums. 
Branches affected with fire blight or New 
York apple tree canker should be cut out 
and burned. Disinfect the saw or knife after 
removing each affected limb. 


Have a saw with teeth only on 
one edge. Have teeth sharp, 
clean and well set. Prune out 
dead limbs. Don’t leave stumps. Cut out all 
water-sprouts and suckers. Don’t over- 
prune. Don’t pile apple wood near orchard; 
this is only a harbor for insects. Don’t fail 
to burn all prunings. 


The Vegetable Garden 


Place in the bottom of the hot- 
bed about four inches of ashes. 
Pack in eighteen to twenty-four 
inches of fresh, heating, horse manure. If 
the manure does not heat quickly, wet it 
down with hot water and cover the frame 
with the sash. Place over the surface four 
to six inches of clean garden loam. Place 
a standard thermometer in the manure in 
the center of the hotbed. Do not plant seed 
until the thermometer drops to 80° F. 
Use mats and straw to cover the hotbed 
during cold nights. Plant the seed of Early 
Jersey Wakefield cabbage, White Plume or 
Golden Self-branching celery. Early Snow- 
ball cauliflower, Detroit Dark Red beets 
and Loose Leaf Grand Rapids lettuce. 
These plants may be transplanted to the 
cold frames later. Keep the air fresh and 
close the sash early in the afternoon. 
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Spring 
Planting 


Spray 
Material 


Disease 


Pruning 
Hints 


Hotbeds 


The last of the month, sow the 
Onions seed of Danver’s Yellow Globe and 

Southport White Globe, or Prize- 
taker onions in flats. Onion seedlings should 
never be transplanted twice. Sow the seed 
sparingly so that the plants may not be 
crowded and easily transplanted from the 
seed flat to the open garden. 


Buy seed from a reliable firm. 
Keep them away from rats or 
mice. Do not keep seed in a 
moist room. Test the seed before planting in 
the hotbed or garden. Select a few stand- 
ard varieties. Plan to keep a notebook of 
all garden activities throughout the year. 
Do not start the tender plants such as to- 
matoes and peppers until March or April. 
Never mix manure with soil in which seed 
is to be sown. It is good practise to scatter 
a little well-decayed manure about the bot- 
tom of the, flat before filling it with garden 
loam. Shape all flats until the seed ger- 
minates. Water and ventilate with great 


FERTILIZER 


Barnyard Manure (fresh). A fine 
manure to apply to a stiff soil if 
turned under in the fall. Also to mix 
into a compost heap. Nitrogen, 45 per 
cent; potash, 52 per cent; phosphoric 
acid, 21 per cent; lime. 57 per cent. 

Barnyard Manure (decayed). Good 
for any garden crop or top dressing. 
A leaf builder for such crops as let- 
tuce. Nitrogen, 58 per cent; potash, 
5 per cent; phosphoric acid, 3 per 
cent; lime, per cent. 

Hen Manure. Apply very sparingly. 
Especially good for onions. Nitrogen, 

per cent; potash, .85 per cent; 
phosphoric acid, 1.54 per cent; lime, 
.24 per cent. 

Unleached Wood Ashes. One source 
of potash. Apply freely for general 
crops. Not for potatoes. Potassium 
oxide, 8.72 per cent; phosphoric acid, 
.32 per cent; calcium oxide, 28.61 per 
cent. Stem builder. 

Ground Bone (fine). This fertilizer 
is available slowly and gives best re- 
turns if mixt with stable manure. 
Good for shrub borders, perennial 
beds, fruit trees, grape vines and all 
garden crops. Nitrogen, 4 per cent; 
total phosphoric acid, 19.49 per cent; 
most of this is insoluble. 

Dried Blood. Especially fine for 
poinsetta plants. The foliage takes on 
a dark green color and the bloom lasts 
a long time if fed dried blood. Good 
for hastening all leaf crops. Nitrogen, 
8.24 per cent. 

Sulfate of Ammonia. With 20 per 
cent of nitrogen available it is applied 
sparingly to leaf crops. 

Nitrate of Soda. Two pounds is suffi- 

cient for one square rod of soil and 
should be applied just before a rain. 
If applied in solution, 14 pounds to 14 
gallons of water. Nitrogen, 15 per 
cent. 
Acid Phosphate. Available, 16 per 
cent. Fifty pounds to one-quarter acre. 
Sources of this fertilizer are ground 
rock acid phosphate, 5 pounds to one 
square rod. Dissolved bone, 2 pounds 
to one square rod. Basic slag, 5 pounds 
to one square rod. The dissolved bone 
meal is considered the best. Fruit 
builder. 

Kainit. Potassium oxide, 14.04 per 
cent. Three and one-half pounds is 
sufficient for one square rod. Stem 


Seedage 











builder. 
Both sulfate and muriate of potash || 
are difficult to secure. _| 
~ } 

















What to Do In February 


A GARDEN GUIDE BY HUGH FINDLAY 





eare. Seedlings should never suffer from 
drouth. Too much moisture causes damp- 
ing off. 


The Greenhouse 
Celery seed sown now may be 
transplanted into the garden in 
the latter part of May and har- 
vested in July. 

Start early tomatoes, peppers, eggplant 


Seedage 


-and cucumbers this month. 


Perennials such as larkspur and holly- 
noe if started this month will bloom by 
all. 

Sow the seed of ageratum, lobelia, petu- 
nia, heliotrope, pansies, verbenia, salvia, 
Primula, begonia and asters, if planted the 
first of the month, will give an early bloom. 

Seed of cyclamens and gloxinia, if plant- 
ed now, will give a strong bloom by the 
following spring. 

Sow the seed of cuphea llavae the last 
of the month to be used for spring plant- 
ing in vases and hanging baskets. 

Start roots of cannas, caladiums and 
dahlias in a rich soil and place them under 
the benches in a cool greenhouse. 


Kaster lily bulbs should be brought 


Bulbs forward and gradually forced so 
as to have a bloom by April. 

Pot all cuttings of chrysanthe- 

Cuttings mums, carnations, coleus and 


geraniums as soon as they form 
roots in the propagating bed, then reset a 
new lot of cuttings. Pinch back all caleus 
so as to form a branching, stocky plant. 


Spray the bench and put roses 
with clear water on bright days. 
Do not overwater. Have foliage, 
walks and bench sides dry before dark. Top 
dress the surface soil with decayed cow 
manure and little bone meal. 


Keep the dead leaves and the 
foliage affected with carna- 
tion rust cleaned off. Apply a 
little lime to the surface soil and work this 
into the first inch. Disbud all single stem 
flowers. Spray on bright days to keep the 
red spider in check. Harvest the bloom 
early in the morning. 


SOUTH 


Upper Virginia, North Carolina, North 
South Se North Alabama, Tennes- 


Roses 


Carnations 


“Middte * Lower South* Carolina, South 
‘South Georgia, Middle and South Ala- 
. bama, Mississippi. 
BA Southern Louisiana and Florida. 
UPPER SOUTH 
Fill the hotbeds with 18 
Vegetables inches of fresh horse manure, 
packed tightly, and place 


from 2 to 4 inches of clean garden loam 
on this. Place a thermometer so that the 
base of it is in the manure. The tempera- 
ture will go up in a few hours, but after it 
drops to 80° F. sow the seed of cabbage, 
cauliflower, beets, lettuce, onions, eggplants, 
peppers, radish and tomatoes. After de- 
creasing the moisture and increasing the 
ventilation so that the plants are hardened, 
transplant to the open the last of the 
month, cabbage and cauliflower plants; also 
onion seedlings and lettuce plants. Where 
the soil is well prepared and is not too full 
of moisture sow in the open the seed of 
beets, carrots, kale, parsley, radish .and 
celery. Set out onions and plant rhubarb 
and horse radish roots. 


MIDDLE SOUTH 


One of the best varieties of 
early potatoes to plant now 
is the Irish Cobbler. Sow the 


Vegetables 
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i OR the owner who considers his 
. car something more than a mere 







































































conveyance, who demands that in color, 
line and appointments it reflect a patri- 
cian taste—the Apperson 8. Equipped 
with the powerful, economical Apper- 
son 8 motor—the 8 with 80 less parts. 


APPERSON BROTHERS AUTOMOBILE CO, 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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Beautiful 365 days 
in the Year— 


Evergreen Bittersweet 


With gorgeous red berries against 
foliage that is green all year round, 
this vine beautifies the home with 
a thick shade in the summer, and 
with glowing fruit and bright 
leaves when other vines are bare. 


Evergreen Bittersweet (Euonymus 
Vegetus) climbs to a noble height 
in the severest climates, where 
English ivy can be used only as a 
— cover. Two year old vines 
ruit freely. Planted in rows and 
sheared, it makes an incomparable 
evergreen hedge, 
solid and erect. 


smooth varieties of English peas. Sow in 
the open in a rich deep soil the seeds of 
carrots, beets, mustard, radish, turnips and 
leeks. Plant out cabbage plants and onion 
seedlings. Start a few pots or boxes of 
cucumbers and melons in the hotbeds. 


FAR SOUTH 


Begin to harden the tomatoes, 
Vegetables eggplants and peppers. Plant 
‘out but protect melons and 
squash. Plant all of the seed of the hardy 
vegetables. The last of the month early 


‘| corn and bush lima and string beans may be 


planted. Transplant to the open all hardy 
plants such as cabbage and cauliflower. 
ae all varieties of peas and asparagus 
seed. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


This is a good month to pull stumps. Co- 
operate with your neighbors and buy the 
best type of stump-puller. 

Make plans to select cotton varieties that 
are resistant to the wilt. Ask for informa- 
tion from your state experiment station. 

This is a good month to plant out fruit 
trees that are still dormant. 

Remove all borers by following the bur- 
row and cutting out the wood. A long wire 
may be used by inserting it in the burrow, 
and if the tip is wet on drawing the wire 
out, it is evident that the insect has been 
punctured. 

Scraping the old bark from the apple 
trees exposes the scale insects so that the 


Residence of 
Geo. M. Laughlin 
is Chamberlin equipped. - 


gb one weak spct 

in buildingconstruc- 

tion, so far as keeping 

the cold out and the heat 

in is concerned, is at the 

windows. The spaceal- 

lowed for the free oper- 

ation “= sash is the 

spot. is crevice is = 

effectively — by ~~ 
uipping your home | Keeps in heat, bars 

with Chamberlin. a 


Architects favor Cham- 
berlin Strips. For they | fig 
are the simplest, most | ofthe building. 
weather tight and| fcr 


trouble free, 
Twice as widely used as all 


others—this proves them 
best. Backed by the world’s 
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lime sulfur may kill them. This spray also 
kills the spores of fungus. 

Cut out decayed branches and all sur- 
plus growths. Burn all prunings. 


oldest, largest, most experi- 
enced weather strip makers. 
A quarter-century reputation 
for reliability is behind the 
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Strong Pot Plants, 
50c each; $5 per 
doz. $35 per 100. 


Write now for latest 
catalog of 


Hardy Plants, 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Etc. 

It contains a great vari- 
ety of the most depend- 
able and popular favor- 
ites in homie plants, 
Roses, Peonies, Delphin- 
iums, Evergreens, Rho- 
dodendrons. Also seeds 
of superlative quality. 
Write today. ’ 
Elliott Nursery 
Company 
360 FOURTH AVE, 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 





A legion of enthusiastic ama- 
teurs have made the growing of 


Vegetables and Flowers 


a success because they have fol- 
lowed cultural advice given by 
experts in Dreer’s Garden Book. 224 
big pages, over a thousand photographic 
illustrations, 4 color plates, listing prac- 
tically everything worth rowing in 
Vegetables and Flowers, -_ describing 
the worth while novelties that will repay 
you for growing. 
Mailed free if you mention this 
publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Break the surface soil with a light plow 
and whenever possible plow under a light 
coating of stable manure. Form a dust 
mulch on the surface by harrowing. 

Spray the grapes to prevent blackrot be- 
fore the buds open. Bordeaux, 3 pounds 
copper sulfate, 4 pounds lime, 50 gallons 
water. 

Plant out young fruit trees. The stand- 
ard varieties should be planted 40 feet by 
40 feet apart. Between the rows of trees 
plant strawberries. 

Plant in the open, bulbs, climbing vines, 
such as Boston Ivy, Virginia Creeper, 
climbing rose, ete. Also clumps of peren- 
nials and hardy annuals such as carna- 
tions, larkspur, pansy and verbena. 

Plan to check the work of the cut worm 
by mixing 25 parts wheat bran and one- 
half part Paris green and then add enough 
molasses to make the mash sweet. Scatter 
this about the plants and the cut worm 
will eat this before attacking the plants. 

Plan to plow a little deeper each year 
and do it. 


RESTOCKING THE 
POULTRY YARD 


(Continued from page 161) 
broody hens can be obtained, it is 
an excellent plan to set two or three 
at the same time the incubator is started. 
Then the eggs under them can be removed 
to replace those tested from the machine. 
Some poultrymen like to reverse the process 
so that the hens may bring out the chickens. 

The matter of moisture is important in 
sections of the country where the air is 
very dry and perhaps in furnace heated 
cellars. Some machines have sand trays, 
but with others it is necessary to sprinkle 
the floor under them or to keep a bucket 
of water on the floor. Sprinkling the eggs 
twice a day from the seventeenth day on is 
another plan, the water being about 103 
degrees. 

One common mistake is opening the in- 
cubator before all the chickens are out 
of the shell. A wet chick is very easily 
chilled. It is best to keep the machine closed 
until all the chicks are out and dry, altho 
this may mean waiting twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours. Meantime the brooder can 
be heated up and ready to receive the 
chickens when they are transferred. 


10-year guarantee—but they 
always outlast the building. 
Installed ONLY by experts 
from Chamberlin direct fac- 
tory branches, 


CHAMBERLIN 
WETAL WEATHER STRIPS 


We equip windows, doors, casements or tran- 
soms—wood or metal—in new or old buildings. 


WRITE Cae. See 
CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP Co. 
General Offices, 119Dinan Building, Detroit 








R hardy, vigorous, free-blooming 
rose-plants get Roses of New Castle. 
=» Grown on their own roots in fertile soil. 
F wers with a life- 


rabl 

in our highly select list—an immense 
stock at right prices, Our rose book for 
1919, ‘“‘Roses of New Castle,”’ is a complete 
on rose culture, Contains information 
and advice that will help you. Elaborately 
printed in colors. Send today for your 

copy—a postal wilido. Address 


HELLER BROS, CO., Box 23] NewCastle,Ind. 








i] x 
healthful, conveni- 
placeof all outdoor 
toilets, where germs breed. Be 
ready for the long, cold winter. 
Have a warm, sanitary, comfort- 
ble, odorless toilet right in the 
use anywhere you want it. Don’t 
go out in the cold, A boon to 
invalids, 

GUARANTEED ODORLESS 
The germs are killed by @ 
chemical in water in the 
container. Empty once & 
month as easy as _ ashes, 
} Closet guaranteed. Thirty 
Gage’ trial. Ask for catalog 
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SHALL WE SINK THE 
GERMAN FLEET It makes no noise 


(Continued from page 150) 

pact, were made upon plates bolted to 
heavy backing and fired upon at short 
range. One of the first—if not the first of 
ordnance experts—to propose that tests 
should be made, not merely of the plates 
but of the structures to which the armor 
was affixed, was Rear Admiral William T. 
Sampson, United States Navy, who while 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance caused to 
be constructed on land a replica of one of 
the turrets of the “Massachusetts.” Firing 
upon this, he secured much useful data. 

This led to the utilization of old and 
obsolete ships as targets for the gun fire 
of their successors, and in this country we 
have used the “Texas” and one of the 
monitors for that purpose. The British 
navy have also likewise got rid of and in- 
cidentally utilized several superannuated 
vessels, and in one instance carried out the 
test with such attention to detail that the 
attacked vessel was not only fitted up with 
every equipment, but wooden men replaced 
the crew at their stations and even the 
china and glassware of the wardroom was 
left in the closets. The “Majestic” steam- 
ing past her victim fired for seventeen min- 
utes and all the results were carefully noted 
and tabulated. Of course there are two 
chief difficulties in this sort of experimenta- 
tion, the first being that the target cannot 
hit back and therefore the attacking ship 






































is not troubled with the somewhat impor- LL the taste expended in the bathroom is 
ent ty iitaaiin ts ie dan ane caae useless unless the water closet is quiet of 
ao ce ee ae cae ee ee operation: A noisy closet is an annoyance to 
ao cele cae eas Os a oe you, an embarrassment to your guests. 


they were not the same as a modern ship 
“fit to lie in the line” might be expected 
to withstand. Naturally, no nation has 
hitherto shown itself prepared to expend 
a ten or fifteen million dollar battleship to 
acquire this sort of information. 

The first difficulty cannot well be over- 
come—but as to the second why not de- SILE NT CLOSE 
vote the German ships—any one of them 
far more modern than any vessel hitherto 
used as a target—to precisely this purpose? 
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incorporates special features to make its operation quiet 








te aaah BG Of eaeek aietiaeinint tavoat and thorough. Its sanitary features overcome the danger 
P to. determine exactly what the effects of the of clogging.and subsequent damage. No effort has been 
“New Mexico’s” fire would be upon the : j 
ile ai ‘saat “Maen tee ce spared to make the Si-wel-clo and its component parts 
ooming about to — 16-inch guns, and rumor the very best. 
Castle. says that 18-inch are no off, mi > P ° : 
ile soil they ba 4 profitably Bae Bn Mg a The Si-wel-clo is but one item of our complete line of all- 
every man ships? Does any one now certainly clay plumbing fixtures. ‘“Tepeco” Plumbing is china or 
ook for po ag csr agg ne Myc Ble porcelain, solid and substantial. Dirt does not readily cling 
mation metal as that delivered at a single broad: to its glistening white surface, nor will that surface be worn 
: side by the “Pennsylvania” or the “Hood” . i H anid i 
5 . Sand Galois dale taal ae tar te away by scouring. A wise investment—a beautiful one. 
tle, rets would behave under such abnormally . : 
—— tremendous blows? There are a host of gun- Bef air a build or renovate ‘send for 4 opi 
nery problems which are asking for solu- structive book, “Bathrooms of Character,” P-14. 
tion and which have never before been . 
soluble under such circumstances as are 
nat apparently now at command. The battle- e 
ore ship is not a true product of evolution but 
vee an aggregation of things put together more 
Be or less empirically as needs have arisen. 
od The more practical knowledge we can get ‘ DD | 
4 of its resisting capabilities, the better the N ON 
2 to chances of eliminating the imperfect and 
; unnecessary and the greater the progress « 
by & we make toward reduction of armaments. / | V | | ) < 
the ; The trials should, of course, be interna- PO R I 
hes, tional, and the data obtained common prop- 
alos erty, always assuming the League of Na- 
2. tions comes into existence. The rivalries 
a. would then be generous ones—-and relative 
and efficiencies demonstrated not against one 
another but against the targets provided by 
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Hotel Majestic 


COPELAND TOWNSEND 
Central Park West 


at the 72nd St. Motor Gateway 


NEW YORK 


Readers of this publication appreciate the 
home atmosphere and refined environment 
of the Majestic. 


Near the center of interest—comfortably 


distant from the area of confusion. 
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JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL HYGIENE 


Elmer Lee. M D , Editor 
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Foods and Health 
Elmer Lee, M.D. 
Fatigue 
Frederick M. Robinson, M.D. 
Rheumatism—Causes and Cure 
George H. Patchen, M.D. 
Digestion 
Franklyn Wells, M.D. 
Cold Weather Foods 
Goodell Smith, M.D. 
Fasting and Diet 
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FIREPROOF DETROIT, MICHIGAN Walter J. N. Livingston, M.D. 
$1 50 and Up 20 cents a copy. $2.00 a year. 


Trial offer 3 months 25c. 


Center of Business on Grand Circus HEALTH CULTURE 


Park 


501 St. James Building, New York City 




















BRONZE MEMORIAL [ABLETS 


DESIGNS. ESTIMATES, ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. FREE 


JNO.WILLIAMS, INC. BRONZE FounpDnrRY (EST. 1875) 
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TOWNSEN D’S tei: : ~ The Greatest Grass- 


TRIPLEX 


cutter on Earth. Cuts a 


The Public is warned not to ‘ Swath 86 inches wide. 


purchase mowers rete 
the Townsend Patent 


1,209,519, Dec. 19, 





S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


14 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 


Send for Catalogue 











PLANS FOR THE 
VICTORY GARDEN 


(Continued from page 157) 


it. In the table the amount of seed or the 
number of plants required to sow or set out 
in a hundred feet of row is given. You can 
readily tell, therefore, the amount of the 
different seeds that it will take to plant the 
garden properly, without either running 
short or having extensive surpluses left 
over. In figuring the amounts of seed, al- 
lowance should be made, of course, for 
successive plantings and for late plantings 
for winter use. 

All this preliminary work should be done 
before one is in position to make really 
intelligent use of the seed catalogs. To pro- 
ceed by the other method and sit down with 
a bunch of new catalogs before you have 
made up your mind what to grow, is a be- 
wildering task. You will not have looked 
thru many pages, jotting down the new 
things you would like to try, before you 
find that you are getting helplessly mixt 
insofar as getting the makings of a com- 
plete, well-balanced garden is concerned. 
And, in using your catalogs, keep in mind 
that most seed catalogs are written more 
from the point of view of the man who has 
seeds to sell, than from that of the man 
who has a garden to plant. Instead of con- 
fining your order to the varieties which 
are given most space and colored plates, 
make your selections according to types 
as suggested in the outline of groupings. 
The varieties of vegetables named on 
the plan that is reproduced are repre- 
sentative of these types. If you cannot pro- 
cure all of them where you happen to be 
ordering your seeds, you can get varieties 
which are similar in type. 

In selecting the garden site of course it 
is generally a case of taking such sojl as 
may be obtained, without having any op- 
portunity to pick and choose. Where pos- 
sible, however, the ground for the garden 
should be chosen according to its fitness 
for this particular purpose. The ideal soil 
for vegetable growing is a sandy loam. If 
it is possible to obtain soil that has been 
used for gardening before, that will be a 
great advantage, as it is very hard work 
to get ground that is in heavy sod, or that 
has been lying idle for a number of years, 
into first class condition for the growing 
of vegetables. Ideal ground which has been 
producing big crops of weeds is objection- 
able because it will be full of weed seeds. 
Nevertheless, such soil generally is fertile. 

In handling ground which is in heavy 
sod, one of the two following methods 
should be used to get satisfactory results. 
If it is not too heavy, and the grass is 
short, it may, by careful work, be turned 
under completely enough so as not to in- 
terfere with planting and cultivating. If 
the plot is so small that it has to be turned 
up by hand, it is often easier to remove the 
sod before taking up the ground. In doing 
this simply the top layer, as thin as pos- 
sible, should be taken up, so as to leave as 
much as possible of the fiber and roots in 
the soil to supply humus. The part removed 
should be carefully stacked up to be al- 
lowed to rot and will make an excellent 
compost for use later on. 

When the only soil which may be avail- 
able is a resistent heavy clay, special treat- 
ment will be required. All the wood ashes 
obtainable should be used, and unless these 
can be had in large quantity, sifted coal 
ashes should also be applied. A layer even 
three or four inches thick will be none too 
much if thoroly worked into the soil. This 
will help greatly in lightening it up—in 
fact, will practically make a new soil. 
Lime, also, is very beneficial on such soil. 
If the lime must be applied only a short 
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time before planting, it is best to use a 
raw, ground limestone instead of hydrated 
lime. If applied in the fall, or some weeks 
before planting, either kind may be used. 
Four or five pounds of the hydrated lime, 
or eight to ten pounds of the ground lime- 
stone, per hundred square feet of soil, will 
make a good application. The value of the 
lime, of course, is not limited to its useful 
effect upon the soil. It also corrects any 
acidity which may exist, thus favoring the 
growth of the various soil bacteria which 
are essential to the production of good 
crops. Sandy soils are less likely than clay 
soils to be too acid, but lime also helps them 
by tending to bind the soil particles. 

If possible, the ground selected for the 
garden should be protected from north and 
west winds. This will make a great differ- 
ence during the first few weeks when the 
temperature of the soil is one of the chief 
factors in the amount of growth. If, in ad- 
dition to such protection, the garden plot 
has a slight fall to the south or east, it 
will be quite ideal in location. 

The disadvantages in the way of expense 


in preparing the soil and buying fertilizers. 


and seeds for a small garden can often be 
overcome to a very large extent by the co- 
operation of a number of gardeners in one 
locality. In many cities and small towns 
there are now garden clubs, which have be- 
come prominent and which have helped tre- 
mendously in making the small home gar- 
den a practical thing for their members. 
Thru such a society, or club, arrangements 
for plowing and harrowing, buying seed, 
putting on manure and fertilizers, etc., can 
be made, with very great advantage to the 
individual, compared to what he would be 
able to do “on his own hook.” 

In addition to the making of a detailed 
plan and procuring the seed, there are a 
number of other things which should be at- 
tended to early to make sure that every- 
thing will be in readiness for a successful 
garden when planting time comes. The first 
and most important of these is providing 
an abundant supply of plant food. 

In former days, when there was no trou- 
ble in procuring all the stable ananure one 
might need, this was a much simpler mat- 
ter than it is now. Not only has the price 
of animal manure gone up, until, in many 
cases, it is no longer the most economic 
form in which to buy plant food,. but, fre- 
quently, it is impossible to get manure of 
good quality, at any price. Finding a satis- 
factory substitute is a very important fac- 
tor in starting a successful garden. 

Most gardeners do not fully realize that 
the benefits from manure are due not only 
to the actual plant food it contains, but 
also to the humus and bacteria it adds to 
the soil. It is for that reason that merely 
using the chemical fertilizers that contain 
the same amount of available plant food 
as manure, as a substitute for the latter. 
almost always fail to give satisfactory re- 
sults, and, if fertilizers alone are used for 
several succeeding years, the result will be 
less and less satisfactory each season, as 
the natural humus or decaying vegetable 
matter in the soil becomes exhausted. 

Some of the disadvantages of using fer- 
tilizers can be lessened by taking care to 
purchase fertilizers from organic sources, 
such as bone, guano, tankage, dried blood, 
ete., instead of ready-mixt commercial fer- 
tilizers, made up chiefly from chemical 
sources. Where no manure at all may be 
had it is all right to use a complete ready- 
mixt fertilizer, but only the highest grade 
should be procured, both because this is 
really the cheapest form in which to buy 
the plant food, and because the materials 
used in making a high-grade mixture are 
much better for the soil than those em- 
ployed in low-grade, complete fertilizers. 

In every garden it is a good plan to have 
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Horsford’s The best plants for cold cli- 


mates are those which have 
Cold been tried in the North. Many kinds which 
will do in Southern N. Y. or N. J. will not 
Weather always winter in Northern. New England. 
Plants My 25th anniversary annual offers about all 
the really hardy shrubs, trees, vines, herba- 
ceous plants, lilies, wild flowers, hardy 
ferns, &c., suitable to Northern New Eng- 

land. Ask for catalog X. 


F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VT. 




















PNNSEE ROSES 


Dingee rosesare always grownon their own 
roots—and are absolutely ¢he dest for the 
fgmatous vt planter. Send today for our 
“New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1919— 
it’s free. It isn'ta catalog—it’s a practical 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated. 
Offers 500 varieties Roses, other plants, bulbs 
and seeds, andteilshow to growthem. Safede- 
livery guaranteed, Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 
The Dingee & Conard 


Co., Box 231, West Grove, Pa. 





CHILDS’ GIANT KOCHIA, our 
1918 novelty, has taken its place 
everywhere as the greatest 
floral favorite. It rivals the 
best Ferns or Palms in deco- 
rative effects and is equally 
valuable for garden or pots, a 


foliage all summer, in 
dark claret red till ‘cuanto 


anywhere. Pkt. 20c. 





the tenderest and sweetest lettuce grown. 


TWO-POUND TOMATO. La’ heaviest, richest, 
and most solid Tomato. A pe ect marvel. Pkt. 10c. 
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HOW TOCOOK VEGETABLES, 

a booklet giving 666 receipts 
for cooking, canning and pre- 
serving vegetables o all kinds. 
Will make one’s —_ crops 
doubly valuable. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For 20c we will send every- 
thing, Kochia, Lettuce, To- 
mato 
book’ and catalogue. Order 
now. Supply limited. 


BIG CATALOGUE free. All flower and 
bulbs, plants, and berries. We grow the finest xT 
Dahlias, Cannas, a Lo Perennials, Shrubs. 
Vines, Ferns, Roses, eet Peas, Asters Pansies, 
ts, Beans, Cabbage, ‘oben, Tomatoes, Corn, 
Potatoes, etc. Prize strains and sterling novelties. 








JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, INC., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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ALTHOUGH the newsstand price of Today’s Housewife has been 
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we will give you one last chance to send us your subscription for one 
year for only 75¢ or two years for $1.25. You will never get a bigger 
magazine bargain, so send your order today. 


Every Home Needs 


TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE 


The National Authority on Better Housekeeping 





This attractively illustrated magazine will help solve your Cooking, 
Health, Cleaning and many other household problems. It will also 
afford your entire family many hours of pleasure and in addition the 
inspiration and encouragement that always make both present and 
future brighter. 


The lessons in Domestic Science now appearing in TODAY’S HOUSE- 
WIFE are of incalculable value—their worth cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents to the woman whose heart and soul are wrapped up 
in the welfare and happiness of her family. 


Every coming number of TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE will be so brimful 
of tested recipes and household pointers of priceless value that you 
will get many times your money’s worth without even considering the 
many refreshing short stories, great serials and our superior Crochet, 
Knitting, Fancy Work and Fashion Pages. 


Thousands of copies of TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE are 
sold each month at 15 cents each, but the price is a 

oor measure of the actual worth to you of this favor- 
ite in over 600,000 homes. By subscribing by the 
year within the next 30 days you can obtain 12 big 
15 cent numbers for only 75 cents. Subscribe at 
once. You will always be glad you did. 





MAIL THIS COUPON BEFORE MARCH ist 





TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE 
6 Main St., Cooperstown, N. Y. 


I wish to subscribe at your old price and enclose 75c for a year’s subscription or 
(I enclose $1.25 for a two-year subscription). 


Please begin my subscription with the March Number and if you receive this 
\ order in time, send to me FREE, the January and February Issues. 
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TWO GREAT MAGAZINES 
CONSOLIDATED INTO ONE 


TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE Decreases the Cost and Increases the Joy of Living 
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a supply of nitrate of soda on hand for 
special purposes, such as hastening early 
growth, stimulating warm weather plants, 
when they first come up, and the weather 
is still so cold as to make their growth 
itself dependent upon the process of nitri- 
fication in the soil very slow. It is also 
useful in helping any plants which may be 
attacked by insects or diseases. 

As a further substitute for manure in 
combination with fertilizers, commercial 
humus is of great value on soils which 
have been cropped for a number of years 
and which are, naturally, too light and 
sandy for good growth. This humus is de- 
cayed vegetable matter, which has been| |” 
dried and ground, and treated, until it is || 
fairly uniform in analysis and can, there- m 
fore, be sold as a standard product. In ad- A E 4 ] 
dition to improving the useful condition n conomica 


aS of the soil to which it is applied, it is, itself, ® 
ae very spongy and absorbent, and, therefore, Canvas Roofing 
- ° is helps in large measure to retain the sur- . 
Shellitex Rintmed plus moisture after heavy rains Winter is nearly over—Spring 
While these materials can be used to|} is coming and now is the time to 
a take the place of manure, at least part of Sink ob | ‘4 re 
the garden fertility should be supplied in 0 a og that outside surface 
the form of manure, if it is possible to pro-|{ that needs recovering. 
EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES cure it. Spread as much as can be obtained 
. evenly over the entire garden, even if it CON SE T 
pik tao 0 we Aare makes only a thin layer. This should be put - R- EX 
She tex frames fortheif | on, of course, before the ground is plowed || - ° 
lens protection, good looks | or spaded up. A sufficient quantity of fer- Canvas Roofing 
and genuine comfort. Like | tilizer should be procured to supply two to 


all Shur-ons, right in quality | four pounds per one hundred square feet,|] is the material you should use for 


; ° : according to the amount of manure and the ° slee 

ce— = - + sleep- 
andright in price—for Shur- general condition of the soil. In addition |) COVering roofs, porch floors, sleey 
ons cost no more. 


to the amount for this purpose, a small|{ img balconies and for all similar 



























Look forthe name Shur-on (or | quantity of fine ground bone and of dried|| work. 
Shelltex, if shell-rimmed) in the | blood, or tangake, should be kept on hand e 
! mounting, an for special purposes, such as to use in Not Expensive 
- 12 transplanting plants, top dressing, grow- ° 
Os ing crops, ete. As suggested above, it would Economical to Lay 
be well to make arrangements for all of : 
pent v6 — these things now as materials will be short ‘ Makes an even, attractive surface " 
correct eyesight, and fest your | ond transportation still uncertain this is easy to lay—will not crack, shrink, 
tired eyes by neutralizing ancien stretch, peel, rot or leak—is unaffected 
Another good Shur-on product, | SP 8. —- by changing weather conditions and 


Shur-on goods made only by lasts for years. The cost is within the 
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“Every hour I spent on my L C. §S. 
Course has been worth $95 tome! My 
position, my $5,000 a year income, my 
home, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 


to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools !”’ 





Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling 
of promotions or increases in salary as 
the rewards of spare time study. 


What are you doing with the hours after sup- 
per? Can you afford to let them slip by unim- 
proved when you can easily make them mean so 
much? One hour a day spent with the I. C.S. 
will prepare you for the position you want in the 
work you like best. Yes, it will! Put it upto us 














to prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now / 
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DECORATING WITH 
NEEDLEWORK 


(Continued from page 158) 
subdued in color scheme, three or 
four colors at most- being used, and 
dark blue, dull purple, biscuit, emerald 
green, black and gray (with a little varia- 
tion in the hues of the embroidery silks) 
being adhered to, because all kinds of flow- 
ers appear from day to day and every color 
should be in place and welcome. 

The set scheme beloved of the interior 
decorator too often disdains the modest 
function of a background, and yet all per- 
manent decoration of a home should be a 
background. All kinds of gowns, flowers, 
vases, and infinitely varied objects will 
come in, sometimes to stay, sometimes to 
pass thru, and so the essentials, the neces- 
sities, while forming a unified whole, should 
be hospitably adaptable, and allow of un- 
limited combinations with the transient 
visiting hues. 

The room described has been, of course, 
carefully thought out as a whole; but em- 
broidery must not be regarded as a rare 
exotic, to be employed only in set schemes 
of decoration. Whatever room one happens 
to live in, and at whatever state or stage 
of artistic development one happens to be, 
embroidery fulfils an honest function. Even 
the stamped house and table linen de- 
scribed and illustrated in the women’s 
magazines often show some sort of fitness 
in their monograms and baskets of roses 
and add comfort and refinement to the 
homes they dignify. 

Period design is an established fact in 
many people’s understanding, and of all 
crafts embroidery is essentially a craft of 
periods. What could link the past more 
amiably with the present than the intelli- 
gent use of period tradition in the expres- 
sion of the embroiderer’s individual ideas? 

Nor must the combination of framed em- 
broideries and chintz-covered furniture and 
hangings be overlooked. A small room, with 
big windows on two sides and two doors, 
for instance, had little space for pictures, 
and when the windows had been hung with 
dark blue and cream flowered chintz and 
the furniture liberally upholstered, the old- 
fashioned air of the room seemed too cozy 
and intimate to spoil with incongruous real- 
istic prints or photographs. But some em- 
broideries of herbs and birds and even one 
of little figures in a scrolly mesh of flowers, 
set in narrow black frames, were just the 
thing to give a livable and interesting air. 
From a little way off, the needlework 
became blurred of pattern like the chintz— 
and yet it had plenty of variety and intelli- 
gent idea and fun and fancy hidden away 
for the inquisitive to find. It also gave 
that sense of restfulness and leisure we 
associate with the past, but which is the 
inheritance of all good and honest crafts- 
manship, and especially the craftsman- 
ship of that most sensitive and delicate 
of tools, the needle. 

Finally the exquisite nicety of stitches, 
the meticulous workmanship of these small 
embroidery panels, added to the snugness 
of the little room. One was close to the 
treasures, and could examine them con- 
veniently and appreciate their qualities 
with zest. Old samplers have their place 
in such small rooms, and how charmingly 
they harmonize with daguerrotypes and 
miniatures and prints and relics of Colonial 
days! 

But while we enjoy the old embroideries 
we must not forget that the needle is still 
with us, and that embroidery is a sooth- 
ing occupation which many busy workers 
might profit by in leisure moments—to the 
enrichment of their homes and their de- 
scendants. 














A booklet of 32 pages, 

50 fac-simile writings 
interpreting character 

will be sent with sample 
box of 10 pens, different 
patterns, on receipt of 10c. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York, N. ¥. 


ncome Jax 
eports 


Made Easy 


THE Prentice-Hall Tax Service tells you 
exactly how to prepare your Federal 
Tax Report, and answers your tax prob- 
lems. It shows how to avoid errors that 
may cost you thousands of dollars. 

This service—conducted by six eminent 
— and accountants—includes (1) an 
analysis of the new Revenue Bill, (2) a 
1000 page book explaining every legal and 
accounting detail of the new law, (3) week- 
ly ae gupnini (4) complete instructions 
for the preparation of reports, (5) con- 
structive suggestions for closing books of 
account that enable the taxpayer to take 
every advantage permitted iy the new law, 
and (6) personal answers to three ques- 
tions submitted by the subscriber. 

All this costs but $10—payable after you 
are satisfied. Write today on your business 
letterhead and we will send you the Service 
for 10 days’ free examination. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70-B Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


AUTHORS 


What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we will 
finance, market and exploit the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Our new catalogue of 
rare Engravings, Etch- 
Aquatints, Mez- 
free upon appli- 





The classification includes: Portraits, Views. 
Caricatures, Lincolniana, Napoleonana, Naval 
Prints, Medical Prints, etc., etc. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP BOSTON 
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“ARE YOU FIT FOR YOUR WORK?” &5.= 
Ph.D. A personal Vocational Guidance Manual, prepared 
~ tiie ep expert. Tells your vocational and 
meataltype. It will be a revelation to you to know what kindofa 
mind you have and what you are best fittedfor. Send for it today; 
prepaid for 50 cents. THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTI- 
TUTE, 32 East 23rd Street, New York City. 


FACTS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates. § Out- 

lines, literary, historical and scientific material, 
for club papers, erations and essays. The Bureau 
of Research, 318 E. sth St., New Albany. Ind. 
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Peace and World Relations 


NATIONAL SELF GOVERNMENT, by Ramsay 
Muir. (Henry Holt & Co., $2.75.) A thoro dis- 
cussion of the principles involved in the Great 
War and a history of the national conflicts that 
led up to it. 


GREAT EUROPEAN TREATIES OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, edited by Sir Augustus Oakes and 
R. B. Mowat. (Oxford University Press, $3.40.) 
Actual text of the treaties which will neces- 
sarily be an important factor in all questions 
before the Peace Conference. Decidedly useful 
volume for all who want to make up their own 
minds. 

THE CRADLE OF THE War, by H. Charles 
Woods. (Little, Brown & Co., $2.50.) A dis- 
cussion of the German projects of Mittel-Europa 
and the Bagdad Railroad, and the intricate re- 
lations of the Balkans, which, if not settled 
right. might precipitate another war. The au- 
thor is among the best informed on this question, 


Serpia, by L. F. Waring. (Henry Holt & 
Co., 60 cents.) One of the Home University 
Library series, giving in a brief and readable 
manner exceedingly useful information about a 
country that has become of great importance. 


RuMANIA’s SACRIFICE, by Gogu Negulesco. 
(Century Co., $1.50.) An important and timely 
discussion of what Rumania did in the war and 
what she expects to get out of it. Illustrated 
with historical maps showing extent of terri- 
tory at different periods. 

CAMPAIGNING IN THE BALKANS, by Lieutenant 
Harold Lake. (Robert M. McBride & Co., $1.50.) 


. Personal experiences of a young officer, with a 


descriptive background of the people and the 
general conditions. 

THe TRAGEDY OF ARMENIA, by Bertha S. Pa- 
pazian. (Pilgrim Press, $1.) A presentation by 
an Armenian of what will be one of the most 
difficult questions before the Peace Conference. 


IMPERIAL ENGLAND, by Cecil Fairfield Lavell’ 


and Charles Edward Payne. (Macmillan Co., 
$2.) History of the development and rise of 
England’s overseas dominions and their rela- 
tion to the mother country. 


UNDERSTANDING SouTH AMERICA, by Clayton 
Sedgwick Cooper. (George H. Doran Co., $2.) 
An account of the home life and characteristics 
of our South American neighbors, by a popular 
lecturer and interesting writer. 

GETTING TOGETHER WITH LATIN AMERICA, by 
A. Hyatt Verrill. (E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.) A 
compact statement of important facts concern- 
ing the South American countries, with an ap- 
peal for a better acquaintance with them. 

JAPAN AT First HANpD, by J. L C. Clarke. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.50.) A very comprehen- 
sive description of the life, politics and _busi- 
ness of modern Japan, with chapters on Korea 
and Manchuria. Many illustrations. 

Tue Epce OF THE QUICKSAND, by D. Thomas 
Curtin. (George H. Doran Co., $150.) The 
quicksands into which the Germans have been 
falling during the four years of the war is the 
theme of this book. Interesting especially on ac- 
count of the sidelights on German character. 

THe GuItt or GERMANY. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 75 cents.) Prince Lichnowsky’s secret 
memorandum proves conclusively that Germany 
and Austria forced the war and that England 
tried to prevent it. This has just been confirmed 
by the documents published by Kurt Eisner from 
the secret archives of Bavaria. 

Tue SINS OF THE FATHERS, by Ralph Adams 
Cram. (Marshall Jones Co., $1.) The author 
finds three sins mainly responsible for the pass 
to which our civilization has come: Imperialism, 
The Quantitative Standard (Quantity vs. Qual- 
ity) and Materialism. 

PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE MORAL AIMS OF 
THE War, by Frederick Lynch, D.D. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co.) A Christian preachment upon 
moral texts uttered by President Wilson rela- 
tive to civilization after the war. Five addi- 
tional chapters by other divines. 

THE Wortp’s Dersate, by William Barry. 
(George H. Doran Co., $1.50).) An amiable re- 
hash of modern European diplomacy with a 
trend toward the reéstabljshment of the tem- 
poral power of the papacy. 

THE Worip PEACE AND ArTER, by Carl H. 
Grabo. (Alfred A. Knopf, $1.)° Political and so- 
ciological opinions, if not especially original, 
yet radical enough to suit scouting detachments 
of reformers. 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. Shall We Sink the German Fleet? By 

Park Benjamin. 

. Write a properly numbered 
brief of the article. 

. In a single short paragraph sum up the 
thought of the entire article. 
Explain orally why the problem of the dis- 
posal of the German fleet is so great. 

. Present a vigorous argument for or against 
sinking the German fleet. 
Write an original story that could be de- 
veloped into a moving picture scenario giv- 
ing a possible, tho not necessarily a proba- 
ble, solution of the problem of disposing of 
the German fleet. 
Write a picturesque description of the scene 
of the surrender of the German fleet. Be 
careful to.select an appropriate point of 
view. Follow time order and space order. 
Use as many connotative or suggestive 
words as possible. 
Point out the means by which the article 
has been made coherent, 
Explain the reason for the use of every 
comma in column 


ll. The Future of Flying. By Henry Wood- 
house. 
In a few words present the problem sug- 
gested by the article. 
In long complex sentences present possible 
answers to the three questions that begin 
the article. 
Write an original story of adventure in an 
airplane. 


Decorating with Needlework. By Con- 
stance Armfield. 

It is to be supposed that you understand 
the English language. With how many of 
the following words are you familiar? 
craft, dexterity, stereotyped, fabrics, sub- 
tleties, replicas, motif, tedium, ponderous, 
hieroglyphics, juxtaposition, adhered, dis- 
dains, transient, hues, exotic, function, 
monogram, literally, incongruous, meticu- 
lous, daguerreotypes. What is the meaning 
of every one of the above words? How many 
words are there in the English language? 
How many words are used by a person of 
ordinary education? How can you enlarge 
your vocabulary? » 

Imagine that you are an agent endeavoring 
to increase the sale of needlework. Explain 
as if to the proprietor of a department 
store what fields are open to needlework. 
Write a pleasantly suggestive description 
of the picture presented with the article. 
Write the autobiography of your great-great- 
grandmother’s sampler. 


.° Plans for the Victory Garden. 
F. F. Rockwell. 

. What is the value of tabulation, diagram, 
and illustration as shown in this article? 
What methods does the author employ to 
make his thought emphatic? 

Give brief oral directions for planting a 
victory garden. 


. The Story of the Week. 
In “Julius Caesar” and in “Macbeth” you 
read of many tragic events. Write in dra- 
matic form an account of the deaths of Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg. 
Explain in what ways the new constitution 
of Germany is better, or worse, than the 
former constitution. 
Imagine that you are Sherlock Holmes. 
What reasons lead you to believe that the 
letter purporting to have been written by 
the Kaiser is genuine, and what reasons 
prompt you to think that it is not genuine? 
Give a clear oral explanation of the pres- 
ent situation in Russia. 
Read aloud the passages quoted from the 
addresses at the opening of the Peace Con- 
ference. Explain in full the meaning of 
every quotation. 
Summarize the problems to be solved by the 
Peace Congress. 
A man for whom you work has a business 
corresp dent i B Aires. Write a let- 
ter from him concerning business condi- 
tions in South America. 
Write a letter from one of the leaders of 
the Portuguese monarchical party to former 
King Manoel, and then write the King’s 
reply. 
Give a talk summarizing the important 
news of the week concerning the United 
States. 


and lettered 


By 





HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
|. Russia—‘The Acid Test of Russia,” 

“Tribulations of Russia.’’ 

1. Do you agree with the principles of action 
enunciated in the two quotations from the 
President’s speeches? What difficulties stand 
in the way of our acting as the President 
desires ? 

2. Analyze as completely as you can the vari- 
ous factions contending for ultimate power 
in Russia. Should we support any one of 
them? 

3. “These repeated appeals . . . met with no 
official response,”’ ete. Why not? “. . . but 
we now learn . . . that the British Gov- 
ernment favors receiving delegates of the 
Soviet Government,” etc. Why? 

4. Why is M. Pichon opposed to dealing with 
representatives of the Soviet Government? 

5. What is to be the “acid test” of Russia as 

mentioned in the leading editorial? 

The Peace Congress—“The Opening 

Addresses,” “Program of the Con- 

gress.”’ 

1. What was the dominant note sounded in 
the opening meeting of the Congress? 

2. What questions have thus far been dis- 
cussed? How will these questions probably 
be answered? 

3. How would you answer the German dele- 
gates if they asked for the things indicated 
in the news item? 


Germany—“Collapse of the Spnarta- 
cans,” “The New German Constitu- 
tion.”’ 

1. Why was the killing of Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg probably the deathblow of the 
Spartacans ? 

2. What conclusions do you draw from the 
evidence of the German elections of Jan- 
uary 19? 

3. What will be the effect if Germany is re- 
arranged geographically according to the 
scheme outlined in the last paragraph of 

«+ the news item on “The New German Con- 

stitution” on page 144? 


Political Unrest in Europe—‘‘Four 
Cabinets Changed,” “Reaction in Port- 
ugal,” “The New Polish Government,’’ 
“The Sinn Fein Republic.” 

1. What caused the cabinet changes referred 
to in the first news item? 

2. Why should there be a monarchical reaction 
in Portugal at the present time? 

3. On what basis did the party of Mr. Pade- 
rewski and that of General Pilsudski com- 
bine? 

4. Contrast the present attitude of the British 

Government toward the Sinn Fein move- 

ment with that of the spring of 1916. 


V. Problems of Transportation—‘Smooth- 
ing the Road of the Motorist,’”’ “‘The 
Future of Flying.” . 

1. “It [highway improvement] has been azgi- 
tated ever since the birth of the nation.” 
Review the history of road building, cana! 
construction and railroad promotion as a 
proof of this statement. 

2. Test your own locality by Secretary Lane’s 
dictum: “You can judge the civilization of 

. « . by the character of its high- 


IV. 


3. Discuss the relation of the fuel problem to 
the problem of motor transportation. 

4. How far has aeroplane transportation of 
the mails proceeded thus far? Can you sug- 
gest any probable future development of the 
uses of the roads of the air? 


Our Shipping Program—‘“Ships Bor- 
rowed and Returned,” “What Are Our 
Ships Worth?” 

1. On what basis did the Allies arrange for 
taking over German ships now in German 
ports? What will probably be done with 
the German ships seized at the outbreak of 
the war? 

2. Why does Chairman Hurley propose “to 
write off” a third of the cost of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation’s ships? What do 
you think of this proposal? 

3. What are the alleged handicaps upon 

American ships in their compétition wit” 

ships owned abroad? How can these alleged 

handicaps be overcome? 


vi. 





